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Tue prettiest girl in the whole village, or indeed 
for miles around, was Nanette La Croix. She had 
a hundred lovers, all of whom expressed themselves 
ready to die for her; though she, cruel thing, would 
not give more than a smile in return. Her heart was 
free, she said, and hoped it ever would be: she had no 
notion of making herself a slave for life, by marrying. 

So spoke Nanette, just as hundreds have spoken 
before her; and she really believed for awhile all she 
said. No foot was lighter at the guinguette than hers: 
no jest was merrier than that which fell from Nanette; 
no maiden curled lip more saucily when her name 
‘was linked with that of any of the beaux. And yet, 
all this while she was in love with Pierre Latour, the 
handsomest, bravest, and blithest of the village lads. 
She found it out too, but not until he was levied in the 
conscription, when the certainty of his long absence, 
and the probability that he might never return, re- 
vealed to her the secret. 

Poor Pierre loved her as his own life, and now, on 
the eve of leaving her, uncertain whether she returned 
his love, he was nearly beside himself with despair. 
He rallied courage, however, and resolved to tell his 
tale, for diffidence hitherto had sealed his tongue, 
though his eyes had long since spoken his adoration 
in more eloquent language. He found Nanette in 
tears. It was an unguarded moment for her, and 
Pierre had nv difficulty in winning an acknowledg- 
ment that she returned his affection. 

“And will you be mine, when I return? Promise 
me this,” he said, “and I will strive to become great: 
and will win, if bravery can do it, the cross of the 
legion of honor.” 

Nanette promised—how could she help it?—and the 
young soldier departed. The secret was to be kept 
between them, so the villagers were none the wiser; 
and as Nanette seemed as gay as ever, no one sus- 
pected that her heart was far away in Russia, whither 
the imperial army had gone. 
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Nanette, and that the gossips said it would be a match. 
How could he help being a little jealous! And when, 
later by six months, andjust before the Russian terri- 
tory was invaded, he met an old acquaintance from 
the village, and heard that the son of the rich notary 
was dying for her, is it stange that he began to fear he 
would yet lose his beautiful-Nanette. He had heard 
so much of woman’s inconstancy, especially when a 
young and wealthy suitor was the rival, that he trem- 
bled for her fidelity. 

All know the horrors of that campaign in Russia. 
Of the half million who followed Napoleon into the 
hostile territory not a tithe came back alive. Of these,- 
however, Latour was one. Yet he almost wistied he — 
had perished in the fatal snows, for he had lost an 
arm, and that too without gaining the cross of the 
legion of honor. Not that he did not deserve it. 
But in that awful retreat there was no time for the 
emperor to think of bestowing favors. Slowly, and 
almost in rags, like thousands of others, Latour beg- 
ged his way back to his native village. 

It was a bright morning in autumn, more than a 
year after Latour’s departure, when one of the village 
gossips stopped a minute at the window of the cottage, 
where Nanette and her mother dwelt. 

“Who do you think has come back?” she said. 
‘Latour himself. He arrived yesterday afternoon.” 

At the announcement of her lover’s return Nanette’s 
heart leaped with joy; but when she heard that he 
had been back so long without coming to see her, 
her spirits sank. For she had continued to love the 
absent soldier, in spite of the notary’s son and her 
hundred other admirers. 

“ He is come back in a sorry plight though,” con- 
tinued the gossip, “lame, a beggar, and with but one 
arm. He is sick at heart too, and so ashamed that he 
will not show himself; he says he only cares to die; 
he is not fit to live with the young and happy.” 

Poor Nanette! Her heart was full of pity for her 


But this secrecy proved most @nfortunate, for the «lover. She turned aside to conceal her tears. Yet 


. Young men, ignorant of her ehgagement, were as 
allentive as ever: indeed mag® so, for she grew pret- 
tier daily. Pierre, even the army reached the 
frontiers, heard from those who left the village later 
than himseif, that this or that gallant was always with 


$ marry the notary’s son. I do believe, from the way 


still she wondered why he had not come to see her, 
and she felt almost angry again when she thought of it. 

“ He tells me news too, which I never knew before, 
you are so sly of it, Nanette. He says you are to 
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he spoke, he has never got over his old love for you; 
when he spoke of the notary’s son he sighed, looking 
at his tattered garments, his stump of an arm, and his 
leg lame with travel.” 

Nanette heard no more. She understood all now. 
She left her mother to entertain the gossip, and hurry- 
ing up stairs, attired herself in her holiday garments ; 
and then, selecting the choicest fruits from their gar- 
den, and filling her apron with flowers, she hurried to 
the cottage of Pierre’s family. 

Never had she looked more charming. Her white 
head-dress, falling low on her shoulders, relieved her 
dark tresses, and added greater effect to her brilliant 
black eyes. A handkerchief, worn around her neck, 
modestly concealed her swelling bust. Her arms, 
rounded and mellow as antique marble, were bare 
almost to the shoulder: in a word, always beautiful, 
her dress and her high spirits now made her perfectly 
bewitching. 

** Who’s there ?”’ said a voice, as she knocked. 

She knew that the family were all abroad at this hour 
at their work ; and that the voice must be Pierre’s; else 
she would scarcely have recognized it; so discontented 
and so hopeless was the tone once so happy and bright. 
But she knew a magic, she believed, to call back all 
its old sweetness. 

“Tt is 1,” she answered, disguising her voice, and 
as she thought of the joyful surprise she had in store 
for Pierre, she archly smiled. 

She heard a muttered growl inside, and some one 
coming to the door. ‘Oh! the great, jealous bear,” 
she said to herself, ‘“‘ how he hates to be disturbed— 
but we shall see.” 

When the door opened, and the laughing girl stood 
before him, Pierre staggered back. Surprise con- 
tended with gloom in his features, but the smile otf ; 
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Nanette gradually re-assured him. At last he stam- 
mered out— 

“You here, Nanette—what does it mean ?” 

The happy girl read in every look of that haggard 
face how truly Pierre loved her, and she could no 
longer contain herself, but speaking amid smiles and 
tears, while she put down her basket of fruit, and 
emptied her flowers on the table before him, said— 

“Tt means, dear Pierre, that as you won’t come to 
see me, I have come to see you; and as I heard you 
were ill and tired, I have brought all these fruits and 
flowers for your acceptance; yes! and myself too, if 
you will have me.” And she weeping clasped him 
in her arms. 

“What! And you love your poor Pierre stil|? 
And you won’t have the notary’s son?” he murmured 
in amazement. 

“ No—I will have no one but you—oh! how could 
you think I could desert you? Don’t you believe, 
dear Pierre, that we women can be constant, as well 
as you men?” 

“But, Nanette,” said Pierre, looking at his stump, 
“T am maimed now—and—and | have come back 
without my cross.” 

“ No you have not,” said she, touching the mangled 
shoulder kindly, ‘here is your cross of the legion of 
honor, and a nobler one than a piece of mere ribbon. 
I do believe,” she said, bursting into tears, “that! 
shall love you all the better for having lost your arm.” 

Happiness soon restored the bloom to Pierre's 
cheeks, and, on the morning of his marriage, he 
looked the handsomest man in the whole gay com- 
pany. Nor was his bride the only one who thought 
that his honorable scar added to the interest which 
he inspired; for all the village girls envied Nanette 
her husband. 
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“In the morning, mother, we shall know why God made the night so dark.” 


For this—for this alone, 
Oh! faithful watcher by the fearful grave— 
Looking to Him whose arm alone can save 
Who hears thy plaintive moan— 
For this he gives the darkness unto thee 
That through it all the stars thou mayest see. 


What thongh the gloom be deep, 
And the still earth is cold and desolate, 
And by the tomb thou must forever wait, 
And pray, and watch, and weep? 
Oh! from the marble look once more above, 
The stars are shining with their eyes of love. 


God gave the solemn night 
That these—the stricken ones—might look and see 
The light of Faith, and Hope, and Purity, 
All radiant and bright, 
Guiding them ever by a cheerful ray 
Unto the dawning of another day. 





Therefore, ye fearful men 
Who think and say that light will never come 
Unto the darkened heart and dreary home, 

Look up! look up again! 
For here and there behold them breaking through, 
A thousand stars are coming into view. 


All who keep vigil here— 
Bending above the sick man’s fevered bed, 
Or sadly wailing o’er the sainted dead, 
Or struggling on in fear— 
I charge ye by our sad humanity, 
That ye shall see this starlight'in the sky. 


For when the night comes on— 
The long, dark night of sorrow and despair, 
And ye are bowed in agony and prayer 
Waiting the dawn— 
These lesser lights shall unto you be given 
That ye may know some hope remains in Heaven. 
4.3. W- 
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THE YOUNG MINISTER’S CHOICE. 


BY CLARA MORETON. - 
CHAPTER I. power to trample down all obstacles, and follow 
i without faltering that beacon ligh . 
“A boat sent forth to sail alone This light now dawned upon Gertrude’s mind, 


t midnight on th 1 . , 
$ VEZ, Ouaae taamacelend te othe; showing her plainly the path of duty which led to 


A wounded bird that has but one her own happiness—the only path which could bring 
Unbroken veing to soar upon 
Are like what [ am without thee.” Moore. 


her peace. 
- Her resolution being once taken she knew no fal- 

Aton in her chamber, Gertrude Leslie sat, reading $ tering, and that evening, when her affianced husband, 
in bitterness of spirit the once cherished testimonials } Julien Neville, 1 1 his tomed seat beside 
of her early love. Years had passed since those glow- $ her, in the brilliantly lighted parlors of her father’s 
ing words had been penned, and yet the fountains of § splendid mansion, she met him, nerved to carry out 
her heart were stirred as violently as upon their first § her firm convictions of duty. 
perusal. Still burned upon its altar shrine the love{ They were alone in those large apartments, filled 
which years of estrangement had not the power to { with everyluxury. The iight from the massive chan- 
destroy; and like a guilty creature she hid her face { deliers flashed back from polished mirrors and costly 
within her hands, when she remembered that her { frames of rare paintings, and from the gilded cornices 
heart was now promised to another. of the rich curtains woven in foreign looms which 

Too well she knew that no promise bore the power { shrouded the lofty windows, and fell in heavy folds 
of re-calling that love from the worshipped idol of her { to the tufted carpeting, where stainless lilies and 
youth, and that with false hopes she had deceived her- ¢ glowing roses were blooming side by side in loving 
self, as well as the noble and trusting heart now resting { rivalry. They were alone—hope beating high in 
its happiness upon. hers. Julien’s heart, although the fingers which he essayed 

For a long time Gertrude sat motionless, her white ¢ to clasp within his own were cold and tremulous. 
hands pressed tightly over her colorless face, and her { Twice Gertrude had attempted to answer his loving 
mind far away in the dreamy past. Sweet memories ( words of greeting, and twice had the echo of her own 
of that olden time came thronging to her brain, and } thoughts died away upon her heart without leaving a 
again she was the guileless, happy child of “long ago” } vibration to the ear. 
—again in fancy, her light feet crushed the grass of “Ah, Julien,” at length she gasped, “you will 
the valley home where her childhood had been passed $ cease to care for me, cease to respect me, and yet 
again leaning upon the arm of one most tenderly $ I must tell you all.” 
beloved, she strayed along the banks of the moonlit “Never, my own—my sweetest, I know all that 
river, her young heart as pure as the clear depths of § you would say. It has been told me this day, and I 
the stream which reflected the golden gleaming stars § have come to urge a speedy union—to offer your 
of the azure sky. So in her heart did the stars of love ‘ father a home with us. Oh! Gertrude, you wronged 
then shed round a golden glow, but years had passed, me by imagining for a moment, that the deep devo- 





and dimmer, still dimmer had grown their lustre, until § tion of my heart could ever from such a cause know 
at last she had fancied that the light of that early love { decay or change.” 
had died away forever. Vain fancy when those written { ‘My father! Julien, what do you mean? Surely 
words had power to waken such strong emotions! he needs no other home,” she said, and her quick 
Rising from her seat, Gertrude with a quick impa- { eyes glanced over the elegant rooms, and rested in 
tience tore,into shreds letter after letter, and one by { inquiry upon those of her lover. 
One cast them upon the glowing grate before her. Julien Neville sighed heavily as he answered— 
“So perish all memory of the past,” she said, “all{ ‘I had hoped, my dearest, that your father’s mis- 
memory of the misplaced attachment of my youth; { fortunes had already been broken to you, but surely 
yet not misplaced, for he would have been true to me, { no one could do it more tenderly than myself. Trust 
1 know he would, had I been worthy of such love as; in me darling, and do not fear for the future. I have 
his once was.” For a long time did Gertrude thus } wealth enough for all—more than enough, thank God; 
commune with her own thoughts—then kneeling be- | and this house, Gertrude, everything herein shall re- 
side her couch, her bruised spirit poured itself out in { main untouched. So do not look so wildly, my own, 
broken words. you shall know no change; and your father shall not 
Thanks to the Author of our being, that always the § miss the luxuries to which he has always been accus- 
Prayer of the earnest heart is answered—answered } tomed. 
by the serene happiness which ever follows aspira-} ‘My father! change! misfortunes! you cannot 
tions after truth—by the guiding light Which dawns { mean, Julien, that he, that my father is a bankrupt!” 
upon the mind—by the renewed strength Which gives | ‘You have guessed but too truly, dear Gertrude.” 
16* 
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Overcome by the unexpectedness of the blow, Ger- 
trude buried her head in the cushions of the lounge— 
reiusing all the sympathy which Julien so tenderly 
proffered. Her heart bled at the thought of her father’s 
disappointments, but not even fur one momeat did she 
swerve from her purpose. In days that were past 
she had deceived herself, but no longer was the calm 
affection which she had felt for Julien Neville to be 
mistaen for love. When she raised her face to his 
it was as he had ever been wont to see it—there was 
mirrored there no traces of the wild torrent of emo- 
tions now deluging her bosom, and Julien gazed with 
pride upon her queenly beauty. The silence of that 
moment was broken by these words— 

“Julien, you will hate me for what I have to say 
this night, but it must be said. You must not reproach 
me—you must not cal! me fiekle until you hear the 
whole. Oh! Julien, my love for you is but asa sister’s 
love, I cannot be more to you.” She veiled her eyes 
with one hand, as if to hide the anguished expression 
of her companions face, and continued— 

“To you, Julien,  owea confession which I thought 

should have died with me. When I was young— 
scarce sixieen, my mother died. My father could not 
endure the mournful loneliness of our village home 
after she had gone, and in the bustle and excitement 
‘of business in the city he strove to forget all sad 
memories. It was then that I parted from Howard 
Beauchamp, the only child of our village minister 
His mother had died in his infancy, and we had been 
almost constantly together from our childhood. Upon 
the evening of our parting we exchanged promises of 
eternal constancy. 

‘Months passed—his letters brought me the only 
happiness that [ knew, for my father could in no way 
re-p'ace to me the love which in my mother’s death 
I lost. At length the letters ceased entirely. I heard 
of his father’s death, and of his own illness, and still 
I wrote, for [ could not believe that he was false to 
me. One day a note was brouzht to me—the hand- 
writing was strange. I broke the seal, it was from a 
cousin of his whom I had never seen, but of whom 
he had often spoken to me as a prodigy of beauty and 
talent. She wrote me that she had nursed him during 
his illness—that change of air had been prescribed by 
the physician, and that he had accompanied her to her 
Southern home, where it was now his intention to re- 
side. In delicate and sympathizing words she"wrote 
of the transferral of Howard's love from me, to her, 
his coasin—of their strong attachment for each other, 
and her earnest wish that I would not tell him that 
she had written. ‘Not for my sake do I write this,’ 
she said, ‘but for his, whose happiness is dearer to 
me than life itself.’ There was but one course before 
me. I summoned all my pride, and wrote to him what 
I imagined I ought to feel, not what I did. I made no 
allusion to his cousin. I told him that 1 leved him no 
longer; 1 wrote a great deal that was false, but I fully 
intended to make it truth. Years passed—we travelled 
all over the United States, and I heard no more from 
Howard Beauchamp. When at Newport you saved 
my life, and added to it the offering of your own, I felt 
toward you more affection than had been awakened 
for years; but I was deceived with regard to my true 


We 


feelings, for Julien they can never be more than those 
of a sister.” 

Bitter indeed were these words to Julien Neville— 

a doubly bitter because he knew Gertrude too well to 

$ doubt the strength of an attachment which would 
enable so proud a spirit to endure the mortification of 
such a confession. Yet with all his disappointment, 
he could find no heart to blame, even for an instant, 
the stricken form before him. 

“Oh! Gertrude,” he said, ‘nothing can change my 
love for you, and [ will not even ask yours in return, 
I will strive to be satisfied with a sister’s affection, 
only give me the blessed privilege of ever remaining 
near you to cherish and protect.” 

“Tt cannot be, Julien. I know how free from sel- 
fishness your love is; and I know that could you see 
the wild emotions which the re-called memories of 
those hours have this day awakened, you would never 
wish me to be other to you thanI am. This must be 
our last meeting, Julien, unless you will promise not 
to use one persuasion to induce me to change—not 
that I fear my own strength, but because every effort 
which you make will only increase the misery which 
{ now feel.” 

; Hours passed before that promise was given. 

Poor Julien Neville! He left Gertrude that night 

} with the full belief that in all the world there was no 

$ balm for a heart so wounded as his own. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Passing away 
Is stamped on all we love.” 


Wuen Gertrude entered her father’s library early 
the next morning, she found him sleeping lethargically 
in his large arm-chair. Wondering that he should be 
up so much sooner than bis custom—or that he could 
thus sleep when he knew of his utter ruin, she looked 
in surprise upon him. 

She knew not that all the weary night he had paced 
the room, weeping in bitter agony over the loss of his 
worshipped wealth. 

Drawing closer to him, she said—“ father, I have 
something to say to you, will you listen?” There 
was no answering sound, save those of his heavy 
breathings. Alarmed she took hold of him by the 
shoulder. 

“Father! father!” she screamed. 

The piercing tones of her voice aroused him—he 
started, looked around, passed one hand hurriedly 
over his eyes, and then with a long sigh sank back 
in his chair again. 

Relieved from her anxiety, Gertrude drew a seal 
beside him. 

“J have come, father, to converse with you about 
your misfortunes—perhaps they are not so bad as you 
imagine.” 

“ All is lost! every cent!) replied Mr. Leslie, in 4 
husky tone of voice, “ but it will make no difference 
to you, Gertrude, for Julien is a noble fellow ; but it 
is hard for me in my old age to be dependant upon 
my child?) 

“ We will not be dependant upon Julien, father— 
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we will go back to our old place at Elmwood, and I , Thornley was unwearied in her attentions toward the 
can teach music afd drawing in the village academy. { young teacher when she found that her kindness was 


avd we shall be as happy as we have ever been here; 
for father I do not love Julien as I ought to love him, 
and I have told him so, and we have parted to meet 
only hereafter as friends,” 

The words which she had so dreaded to say had 
now escaped her lips, and her father’s stern gaze was 
fixed steadily upon her. 

“Gertrude! what have you done?—taken away my 
only hope !—turned us both out into the world as beg- 
gars! I tell you every cent is gone: beggars! beg- 
gars!” he repeated in a low, deep tone. He arose 
from his seat—his face crimsoning with excitement 
—stepped but one foot forward, then fell over heavily § 
upon the floor. 

Gertrude’s screams brought the servants to her 
Physicians were immediately summoned, and Mr. 
Leslie was borne in an unconscious state to his room. 
They pronounced him in an apoplectic fit, but the 
usual remedies were tried in vain. Gertrude sat con- 
stantly beside him, watching for hours for some sign 
of returning consciousness. At length the hand which ¢ 
she held moved slightly. 


“Oh, father!” she cried, “ speak to me once more : ( 


do not leave me alone! oh, father! father!” 

The agonized tones of her voice seemed to arouse 
him. His lips moved. She bent her head to listen, 
and caught the words, “God bless my poor child; 
God bless thee, Ger ” his lips still moved, but § 
there came no audible sound. Poor Gertrude! She ; 
was now alone. 


CHAPTER III. 
* By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the sad wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of man 
Is woman won to Heaven.” 


acknowledged and appreciated 

Gertrude’s first Sabbath at church was one of her 
¢ most trying davs. Again she sat in her accustomed 
$ seat—she knelt upon the very cushion which her 
{ mother had pressed. Directly opposite to her was 

the minister’s pew, where Howard had always sat— 
now a strange face looked upon her from it, and from 
¢ the pulpit a strange voice grated harshly upon her 
$ ears. The fear of God, instead of the love of God 
$ was the subject of discourse, and as she listened to 
$ the stern doctrines of the preacher, the tears which 
$ memories of the past had summoned seem to fall back 

with a leaden weight upon her heart. 

Sabbath after Sabbath passed—the church in the 
¢ morning, her mother’s grave in the afternoun twilight, 

were her weekly places of resort, 

One mild spring morning, when the church win- 
¢ dows were all open, and the blue sky and the far-off 
hills looked like pictures empanelled in the dark walls, 
fand the soft air was laden with the perfume of field 
§ flowers and blossoming fruit, and every one seemed 
¢ light of heart and happy as the birds that poured their 
warblings forth so melodiously. On this mild Sab- 
¢ bath morning Gertrude sat in her wonted seat, and as 
she noted the smiling, happy faces about her, her heart 
‘ murmured to itself of its loneliness and its sorrows. 
? Even while she thus murmured, a deep, musical voice 
¢ from the pulpit fell upon her ears in the beseeching 

tones of prayer. She lifted her eves; it was the same 
‘ calm, pure face which so long ago she had enshrined 
{ within her heart. It were in vain to attempt to tell 
; how wildly that heart throbbed now—none about her 
¢ could have dreamed of its struggles, for the bowed 
¢ head was not raised until she had subdued them all. 
$ Then in all that church there was but one that noted 
; her compressed and bloodless lips—the singular pale- 
¢ ness of her expressive face—the quivering lid, where 


Gertrune Leste had ‘applied for the situation of { the crushed tears were still lingering upon the long 
teacher at Elmwood Academy, and had been accepted. { lashes. That one was Ellen Beauchamp; and though 

The carriage which had been sent to convey her } she had no other clue—she guessed rightly, that it was 
from the city to the village, stopped in front of the $ ‘ the Gertrude to whom she had written years ago. 
residence which had once been her father’s. In sur- § The song of praise died away; and Howard Beau- 
prise she inquired of the driver if that was indeed the § champ arose again in the pulpit. His large, dark eyes 


dwelling where her room had been engaged. were bent upon the volume before him. From its 
“Yes, Miss; Squire Thornley was willing to board 
you, as the gentleman seemed so anxious about it.” 


pages he read his text. 


“They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He 


“Here then,” thought Gertrude, “ is another proof { that goeth forth, and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 


of Julien’s kindness.” 


She was right, for finding it impossible to dissuade } 


her from teaching, he had with some difficulty pro- 
cured the room which be found used to be the one { 
which she had oceupied when it had been theirewn ; 
residence. To it he caused to be conveyed her piano 
and harp, her work-table, her favorite chairs, and 
many beautiful souvenirs of her city home. 

When she entered the room and found herself sur- 
rounded by so much that was familiar, it beeame im- 
possible to control her emotions. 

“Oh! Julien,” she sobbed, “ how can I ever repay 
you for such kindness ?”’ 

A few days passed, and Gertrude was quite at home 
in the pleasant family of Squire Thornley. Mrs. 


(shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” 
2 Calmly eloquent was the commencement of his 
discourse, but as he proceeded, his intellectual face 
? glowed with excitement; and as he drew near the 
close, there was not one within those church walls, 
? who had not imbibed some of the enthusiasm of the 
spealer. 
‘And thus shall they that sow in tears, reap in 
joy,” he said, as he closed the volume 
At this instant his eyes met, for the first time, the 
tearful eyes of Gertrude, which were upturned to his. 
In the consolation which he had been pouring into 
her heart. the past was well-nigh furgotten—quite for- 
given. He stoud before her as ‘the man of God,” 
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and her early disappointment—her past trials were 
the seed which she had sown weeping. 

She did not note the sudden pallor which spread 
over the young clergyman’s face, as, staggering back 
to his seat, he buried his head in his hands, regardless 
of the open prayer-book which was handed to him by 
Dr. Brinton, the pastor of that village church. He, 
attributing his companion’s agitation to the excitement 
of preaching for the first time from the desk where his 
father had so often stood, finished the morning’s ser- 
vices; and Gertrude watched in vain for one more 
glimpse of the spiritually earnest face of Howard 
Beauchamp. 

At the dinner-table that noon Gertrude learned that 
Dr. Brinton had accepted the call which had been 
made him, a few weeks previous, by a congregation 
in a larger town adjoining Elmwood, and that Mr. 
Beauchamp would probably be called upon to fill his 

"place. ‘“ New trials for me,” thought Gertrude; but { 
she knew the arm she leaned upon was strong; and } 
that the first and greatest struggle was over. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Father in Heaven! Thou, only Thou, canst sound 
The heart’s great deep with floods of anguish fill’d, 

For human line too fearfully profound. 
Therefore forgive, my Father! if thy child, 
Rock’d on its heaving darkness, hath grown wild, 
And sinn’d in her despair!” 

“Now let me strive 

With Thy strong arm no more! Forgive, forgive! 
Tuke me tu peace!” 





At twilight when Gertrude entered the lonely grave- 
yard, she met Howard Beauchamp just emerging from 3 
an avenue of cedars. He paused for a moment, and > 
then advancing, said— 

“We were friends once; may I hope that we still 
are?” 

Gertrude could not speak, but she stretched out her 
hand to answer his greeting. 

Time has brought many changes to both of us,” 
he continued; “in this place of graves, your sainted , 
mother and my revered father sleeps; but since I 5 
have become an orphan—alone and desolate in the } 
world, I have heard but little of you, excepting of 
your marriage; I trust for your sake, Gertrude, that 
the mourning garments which you now wear are not 
a widow’s weeds.” 

Gertrude Leslie looked in surprise upon him as she 
answered— 

‘**T have never been married, Howard; it is for my 
father that I mourn.” 

A sudden ray of joy illuminated his fine face, then 
died away as he said in sad, low tones— 

“ And you are an orphan too; but oh! not so deso- 
late an one, I trust, as myself.” 

* And why should I not be, Howard?—the blow 
which deprived me of my father left me penniless— 
well-nigh friendless; but you in your cousin’s love 
have found a happiness which J can never hope.” 

She saw the crimson glow which spread over the 
marble features of her companion. 

“ Then you too know of her unfortunate attachment 
—poor Ellen! I have tried in vain to feel more than 





THE YOUNG MINISTER’S CHOICE. 
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a brother’s attachment to her; the memory of my 
youthful love, Gertrude, is too stfong to bear to be 
re-placed even in imagination,” said Howard, as he 
bent his dark eyes searchingly upon hers. 

* And you—you Howard—are not you married?” 
questioned Gertrude, almost breathless, as her eyelids 
drooped under the steadiness of his gaze. 

‘* No, Gertrude ; the vows which I plighted to you 
were too solemn ever to be broken, even though 
you gave them back with scornful words and bitter 
mockings. Do you not remember that on the evening 
of our parting I promised ever to love you, and you 
alone?” 

As Gertrude raised her eyes to answer, she saw the 
figure of a graceful female gliding toward them in the 
dim twilight. 

‘It is my cousin, Ellen Beauchamp,” Howard said. 

They were leaning upon the marble tomb of Mrs, 
Leslie; and Ellen advancing stood beside them. Her 
cheeks were pale and transparent; and the large, bril- 
liant eyes were sunken, yet there were many traces 
of exceeding beauty. 

‘You must neither of you curse me, for I have 
suffered enough,” she said. 

“Why should we curse you, dear Ellen?” said 
Howard, tenderly—* my poor cousin is not well, Ger- 
trude—she was the most faithful of nurses to me when 
I was so ill that my life was despaired of, and she has 
never been well since—we are travelling now with 
her—her mother and myself, in hopes of restoring her 
health—poor Ellen.” 

** Yes, poor Ellen!’ echoed the hollow voice of the 
emaciated form beside him—* poor Ellen needs pity. 
Gertrude, will you promise to pity me if I tell you 
all?” 

‘No, Ellen, not pity; but my heart’s warmest sym- 
pathy I will offer to you.” Tears dropped like rain 
from Ellen’s large eyes as she clasped the hand which 
Gertrude bad extended. 

‘Oh, Gertrude! 1 wrote falsely to you when I told 
you that Howard no longer loved you. I was mad 
with love for him—so mad that I forgot that you had 
a heart which could be crushed even as mine is now. 
Howard! I burned the letters which you penned in 
your first sickness—I burned all which she wrote to 
you. I wrote to her, and told her that you loved her 
not, that you waited but a release from your vows to 
breathe them to me; and then I told you that she was 
married, and I showed you the letter which I had 
goaded her on to write. In the relapse which fol- 
lowed your reading of that letter I would have told 
you all, but you looked so gently and tenderly upon 
me I could not bear to tell you what a wretch I was. 
Has my repentance come too late to either of you’ 
Have I sinned past forgiveness? Oh! believe me, I 
have suffered enough in the agony of my unloved life 
—in the memory of those false words, which I fear 
have perjured my soul forever.” 

“No, Ellen; not forever. Repentance never comes 
too late. God will forgive you even as I know Ger- 
trude and myself have already done—have we not, 
dear Gertrude?” 

It was the first word of love, and Gertrude bent her 
head to conceal the warm blushes which crunsoved 
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her face; but as she did so, she kissed the delicate , prayers of her mother, and the entreaties of all her 
hand of Etlen, which she stil! retained. friends, she entered a convent at Baltimore; and died 
When they passed out of the grave-yard. Ellen and } the first year of her novitiate a victim to the errors of 
Gertrude each leaned upon an arm of Howard Beau- 3 her early education; for ber indulgent mother had 
champ—Ellen still “sowing in tears,” and Gertrude ; been too overweeningly fond of her, to deny, even 
and Howard “ reaping in joy.” when a child, her slightest wish. Had it been other- 
$ wise, she would have been better enabled to restrain 
Howard Beauchamp purchased E!mwood Park of } the ungoverned and unhappy attachment of her youth, 
Squire Thornley; and as Gertrude busily superin- } and the dicipline of that unrequited love would only 
tended the furnishing of the house, she felt that it } have made her a more worthy member of the society 
was almost wrong for her to be so very happy when 3 in which, with her beauty and talents, she would have 
she had caused so noble a heart as Julien Neville’s so } shone “a bright, particular star.” 
much disappointment. , Mrs. Beauchamp survived her daughter but a short 
Months rolled on, and the young clergyman and his } time, and to Howard she left her large fortune. 
bride received a letter of congratulation from Julien. } The poor and the lowly in the village of Elmwood 
He wrote that he had fortunately found Gertrude’s } are never weary of blessing their old minister’s son, 
counterpart, and that his suit had proved more suc- 3 and his gentle and sympathizing wife. Sure:y they 
cessful with this his second love. ; have great reason for love and gratitude; for their 
They rejoiced that it was so, and Gertrude smiled ) cottages have grown more cheerful and comfortable 
when she remembered that she had once imagined ) —their children are better clothed and fed; and when 
that the loss of her love had irremediably broken poor ; any among them are sick, there always you may be 
Julien’s heart. 3 sure to find Gertrude Beauchamp, encouraging the 
Ellen Beauchamp refused all invitations to pass the } invalid with her sweet-toned voice, and ministering 
winter with then, and in opposition to the urgent ‘in every way to the comfort of the sufferer. 


MORNING IN JUNE. 


BY LELIA MORTIMER. 


Come out beneath the skies Come out—the fresh green lee ves 
On this June morning—oh! how deeply blue Are whispering of joy, and peace, and love, 
Above the stream that lies . And the low drooping eaves 


Among the flowers all wet with pearly dew, ¢ The wild vine throws its tendrils far above; 
They bend; and cloudiets sail And butterflies on wing 

Within the azure depths with snowy wing, Of gold are floating through the heavy air, 
And flitting o’er the vale, And purple violets bring 


Their shadows light a sombre beauty fling. Their morning incense, smiling everywhere! 


And rose-wreaths clamber up 
Each mossy stone, flinging their leaves of snow 
Into'the blue-bell’s curs; 


Come out among the flowers, ; 
The glad, bright flowers that peep from grove and hedge; 
Within the leafy bowers, : 
And by the streamlet, stooping o’er its edge, ; And opening buds, all in a happy glow, 
They wave; and on the air, $ With dew gems on their breast, 
The pure, warm air, their breath comes gushing forth. Smile sweetly, as the golden sunbeam’s kiss 
On morn like this—so fair Calls them from their deep rest, 
And glorious, how beautiful is earth! To yield their offering to a moru like this! 
¢ 
¢ 
$ 
§ 
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Come forth—and with a heart 
Swelling with grateful rapture, look abroad! 
A thrill of joy must start 
To thy soft winds, and to the minstrelsey In this full soul—a note of praise to God, 
Of thy glad songsters bend For the dear birds and flowers, 
The ear to listen. Strains‘all soft and low The singing streams that glance thus in the light— 
With thy mild zephyrs blend, The leafy groves and bowers. 
And o’er the shaded rills the soft notes flow! And all that makes this world so fair and bright. 


Oh! month of roses! thou 
Hast ever been most beauteous to me; 
I love to bare my brow 


THE CHRISTIAN COTTAGER. 


T nave a hope within my breast, However dark the world may seem, 
Which clings to me by day and night, My Master bids me “‘do not fear, 
Which points to Him—the way, the light— For I, the Lord, thy God, am near 
Who leads the weary soul to rest! To guard thee with my power supreme! 4. J. B. 





MAKING A GOO 


BY ANNA 


Saran Matiipa Exten Jones was very desirous to 
make a favorable impression on the mind of a certain 
young Doctor Jackson, who had recently moved into } 
the village of Flowerdale, and of whom report said 
many fine things; as, that he was a man of elegant 
appearance, finished education, single, connected with 
a highly respectable family, and, moreover, worth 
something handsome. 

The girls of Flowerdale were as a matter of course 
all by the ears—we don’t mean quarrelling—about 
Doctor Jackson. Fanny Tiller, Jane Herbert, and 
Florence W ilber, particular friends of Sarah Matilda’s, 
had already been introduced to the young physician, 
and their report was of a decided character. Fanny 
Said he was the most agreeable man she had ever met; ; 
Jane was in raptures with his person—such splendid { 
eyes.and teeth—such a figure—such a carriage—and } 
Florence laughingly declared him to be a perfect beau } 
ideal in everything. ; 

Sarah Matilda Ellen Jones was the daughter of } 
Jeremiah Jones, a very excellent man, whose “ pro- } 
fession,” as Sarah called it, was that of saddle and 2 
harness maker. He was not rich; neither was he } 
poor. By industry he had been able to accumulate 
enough to buy himself a comfortable dwelling, and 
also to build half a dozen small houses, the annual 
income from which did not fall very far short of a 
thousand dollars. His business, to which he devoted 
himself with commendable industry, yielded him a 
few hundred dollars above his expenses every year. 
Mr. Jones, was, therefore, in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and getting better off every day. He’ 
was a sensible man, and his wife a sensible woman § 
in most of the affairs of life. They gave their daugh- 
ter, Sarah Matilda, a good education, and had her 
accomplished in matters of music, dancing, drawing, 
etc., a8 far as this could be done during a year’s 
sojourn at a boarding-school located near the capital 
of the state. 

From this boarding-school the young lady had re- 
turned with a few notions on the subjects of love 
and gentility in advance of those ordinarily held in ; 
Flowerdale. All useful employments she considered ) 
vulgar. In this view we may be sure that she found ) 
little sympathy at home; where, in spite of her new } 
and improved ideas, she was compelled to take her 
part in the doings of what had to be done, and darn 
stockings, mend the jackets and trowsers of her bro- 
thers, and even peel potatoes and turnips, or string 
the beans and shell the peas, just as things turned up. 
All this was a serious grief to Sarah Matilda, and a 
humiliation of her feelings; but Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
were people of the old school, and it was no use for 
the modern young lady to make a stand against them. 
She understood this very well, and did not commit so 
great a fully as to waste her feelings in the attempt. 





D IMPRESSION. 


WILMOT, 


In regard to love matters, it happened that Sarah 
Matilda made the discovery, while in the finishing 
school to which she had been sent, that young ladies 
who expected to get good husbands must make them- 
selves particularly attractive to the young men. The 
precise manner of doing this had not been laid down; 
but, in a general way, it was understood that tasteful 
dressing, agreeable conversation, and the exhibition 
of varied accomplishments, were among the principle 
means to be employed in winning hearts. Sarah 
Matilda felt conscious of her power, and only waited 
a good opportunity for its display. None bad been 
presented until the arrival of Doctor Jackson; for, 
among the ordinary village beaux, there was not one 
worth, in her estimation, the trouble of winning, and, 
therefore, she wasted no attractions upon them. 

Doctor Jackson’s appearance in the village, how- 
ever, awakened the young heart of Sarah Matilda 
from its partial torpor, and she determined, from the 
first, to make such an impression upon him when they 
did meet as would place her, in his estimation, far in 
advance of any other young lady in Flowerdale. 

Through rather provoking and importune circum- 
stances, several weeks elapsed from the time Ductor 
Jackson opened his office, before an opportunity of 
meeting him occurred. The occasion which at length 

resented itself, was that of a party at the house of a 
friend. 

To prepare for this party, was the business of a 
week. Sarah Matilda thought of little else through the 
day, and dreamed of nothing else through the night. 
The greateguestion with her was, how she should 
dress, so as to make the good impression she desired. 
The first step was to consult immediately Peterson's 
fashion plates, and see what was the latest style. 
Here she found evening-dresses, walking-dresses, 
ball-dresses, and all sorts of dresses. The difficulty 
was to chose from among so many styles presented, 
something unique, striking and appropriate. To aid 
in the decision one of the village dress-makers was 
called in to Sarah Matilda’s council. 

‘1 want something very elegant,” said the young 
lady. ‘In fact I must be the belle of the evening, 
for I’m going to set my cap for Mr. Somebody, and 
wish to make a good impression.” 

The mantua-maker suggested first one thing and then 
another; but “no” —no”—* not attractive enough’ — 
‘too plain,” and such like objections met every pro- 
posal. Perceiving, now, the young lady’s views in 
the matter, the dress-maker fell in with them, and be- 
tween the two, something really very striking, though 
not costly (for plain Mr. Jones had something to say 
in that matter) was got up. A showy head-dress, with 
rosettes almost as large as cabbages, was next selected, 
and a few more flowers and bows added to give it the 
right attraction. : 
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The night of the party at length came. Among the 
first who arrived was Sarah Matilda Ellen Jones, fully ; o 
prepared to take the young doctor’s heart by storm. 
She wore a flashy muslin dress, looped up at the sides 
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It was not very long afterward that, while sitting 


ear the folding door of the parlors, she heard a voice, 
the sound of which her ear well remembered, say— 


“For Heaven’s sake, Williams, tell me who that 


and in front with red fiowers and rosettes. Her arms ? lady is with the head-dress and necklace? {& don’t 
were bare, and each wrist was ornamented with a } see her just now. But you know who I mean?” 


bracelet; one of which she had borrowed from a 
young friend; said young friend appearing in simple 
white, and without an ornament, except a few rose- 
buds half hidden among her jetty tresses. From this 


“The milliner’s show figure?” ; 
“Yes. The girl dressed like an opera dancer; who ~ 


talks like a book, though a shocking bad one!” 


“That lady is the fascinating Miss Sarah Matilda 


friend, Sarah Matilda also borrowed a large cameo ) Ellen Jones. The belle of Flowerdale. Is it possible 
pin, and a pair of heavy ear-rings; both of which she ? you haven’t met her before?” 


now displayed. From some other source she had 
been able to get a showy necklace, that had not before 
glittered in the light of a gay party for years. As to 
her head-dress, we will not venture a description. 


“« Never had that pleasure.” 
“She’s a character.” 
‘So I find; though, I must say, not one particularly 


suited to my fancy. But there is one here who pleases 


Language would fail to present it to the mind’s eye. } me wonderfully well.” 


All ready to make a decided and lasting impression, 
Sarah Matilda came to the party. Her modest friend, 


“Ah. Who is she?” 
“That modest flower drooping over the book on 


a portion of whose jewelry she was now exhibiting, § the centre-table.” 


appeared, as has been said, in simple white! Her 
name was Florence Wilber. Sarah felt a little sorry 
for her, when she saw the plainness of her attire, and 
felt some touches of compunction at having robbed 
her, as she mentally termed it. Florence sat down by 
Sarah’s side; and nothing could have been in stronger 
contrast than the appearance they made. 

As guest after guest arrived, Sarah Matilda marked 
them with quick eyes; and her gratification was ex- 
treme, on finding, after the rooms were nearly filled, 
that she was indeed the belle of the evening, and the 
observed of all observers. Compared with her every 
other girl was a mere drab—so she thought—and not 
dressed well enough to go to church, much less ap- 
pearata party. - 

“T haven’t seen the doctor yet!” Sarah Matilda 
whispered to Florence, who still sat by her side. “Tf 
wonder if he isn’t coming?” 

“There he is,’ replied Florence, glancing toward 
the farther end of the room. 

“Where?” eagerly inquired Sarah. 

“He is talking with Mr. Wayland.” 

“Indeed! Isthathim? Ob! whatan elegant young { 
man!’ And she fixed her eyes languishingly upon 
the doctor, who was looking steadily at her. In ai 
few minutes he came across the room and spoke to 
Florence, who introduced him to Sarah Matilda. The ¢ 
latter blushed, simpered, looked interesting—or tried 
to—and then made a regular attack upon the young 
doctor’s heart, by a disptay of her remarkable educa- 
tional superiority over all the other girls in the village. 
For a time, Florence was thrown completely in the 
shade. But, that did not trouble her any, for she had 
not sought the light; and was happy with her own 
sweet thoughts. 

Sarah Matilda felt that she had made a conquest. 
That Doctor Jackson had surrendered at once. And 
she did not wonder that such should have been the 
case, all things taken into the account. Attractions 
such as she presented, were not to be met with every 

v. 

For half an hour she held the doctor by the very 
force of her conversational ability, and then let him 





*Florenee Wilber.” 
ac es.” 
“Florence is a charming girl. Though rather re- 


tiring I have sometimes thought. If she ever wina 


heart, it will not be through design. She is innocent 
of that.” 

“I can well believe you. Though I would hardly 
like to say as much for the fascinating Sarah Matilda 
Ellen, what do you call her?” 

Saran Matilda heard no more, for the conversation 
between the two young men ceased at that point. 

Cotillions were formed soon after; but Sarah Ma- 
tilda was not to be found when the sets were made 
up. She had retired in confusion, and, at the moment 
when the dancers formed themselves on the floor, she 
was in her chamber at home, with her finery scattered 
in disorder around her, and herself drowned in tears. 

Nothing could have more astounded her than the 
words of the young men, The sneering remarks of 
the elegant doctor seemed, for a few moments, as if 
they would drive her mad. How she got out of the 
brilliantly lighted parlors; or how she found her way 
home, she could scarcely tell. But, Sarah Matilda 
Ellen Jones was an altered girl from that time. Scales 
had fallen from her eyes; and she saw every object 
around her ina new light. She had sought to make an 
impression, and had succeeded; but it was a shocking 
bad impression; and of this she was too fully sensible 
to permit a feeling of vanity or even self-complaceney 
to take possession of her mind. She did not meet 
the doctor again for about two months; and then, so 
changed was she in her whole exterior and manner, 
that he did not know her. In the meantime, he had 
commenced paying marked attention to Florence, 
but a hint from a friend that she was engaged, and 
the wedding day already appointed, caused him to 
abandon all designs in that quarter. On his seeond 

meeting with Sarah Matilda, he found her really an 
interesting and rather intelligent girl; and, ere be 
guessed who she really was, permitted himself to feel 
an interest in her favor. 

‘Who is that young lady with whom I have been 
chatting?” he inquired of a friend. 





0, feeling that love’s silken cords were around him. 


“That is Miss Jones.” 
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‘* What Miss Jones?” 

**The daughter of old Jeremiah Jones, the saddle 
and harness maker. Haye you forgotten the gay belle 
of the party?” 

‘*What! Miss Sarah Matilda Ellen Jones?” 

“The same.” 

Tt can’t be possible!” 

e “The young lady herself; though, from some cause, 
wonderfully changed for the better.” 

“30 much changed that 1 didn’t know her. Why, 
as she shows herself now, she is quite a clever girl.” 

‘Her father and mother are sensible people, and 
she ought, therefore, to have a groundwork of good 
sense in her character. They spoiled her by sending 
her off to a fashionable boarding-school.” 

A great many girls are spoiled in that way.” 

“You may well say that. But I am glad this young 
damsel has seen her folly—if such be really the case.” 

In spite of the half contempt Doctor Jackson had 
felt for Miss Sarah Matilda, he now found himself 
really interested in her; and as Sarah Matilda had 
received a hint in regard to his views and feelings 
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not soon to be forgotten, she permitted herself to act 
out herself naturally, and did not go a jot beyond this, 
The consequence was, that, after meeting her a few 
times in company, the doctor made bold to call, on 
which occasion he was more than ever pleased with 
her, and also pleased with the plain, sensible old gen- 
tleman, her father. 

The more Sarah Matilda saw of Doctor Jackson, 
the more fully did she comprehend her mistake at the 

3 party. He was a clear-seeing, common sense kind of 

; a man, who read character at a glance, and no more 

> wanted a fine, artificial lady for a wife, than he did a 

2 fiery young colt to carry him about on his professional 
visits. 

In acting out just what she was, and letting her true 
character be seen, Sarah Matilda made another kind 
of an impression altogether from the one at first pro- 
duced on the doctor’s mind. As her rea! self she had 
power to win him; and she did win him. Long ago 
they were married; and since that happy day, have 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh over the recollection of 
the first meeting at the party. 


THE DYING MISSIONARY. 


BY REV. Si 


DNEY DYER. 


“In ordér to proeure for her the best medical advice, and if death should be inevitable. affurd her the pleasure of 
spending her last days with her venerable parents, she was conveyed to the city of Louisville, Ky ; but as soon as all 
hopes of recovery were gone, she wished to return and die among those for whom she had so long labored and prayed; 
nor could she be-induced by parents, husband or friends to relinquish her purpose. Her wishes were gratified, and she 
returned to suffer a short time, and then found a grave among those for whom she had wept and toiled.” Obituary 


notice of Mrs. D. L——. 


 # 
Tuey say I must die and go down to the tomb, 
But this ne’er can grieve me, [ dread not its gloom, 
For there beams from the Cross a celestial ray, 
Which dispels, by its brightness, the gloom of the way; 
But sleeping or waking I far away roim, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 
II. 
To move this fixed purpose and wish of my soul 
My friends have united my thoughts to control. 
My own tender mother bends o’er me in tears, 
My husband implores me, as oft he appears; 
But sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
Aud long to returu to my wild Indian home! 


IIl. 
My father, whose head is all silvered by time, 
Throws round his affections my heart to entwine, 
And my own fender offspring array every charm 
Which Nature has given my will to disarm; 
But sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to retarn to my wild Indian home! 


Iv. 
They tell me ’tis better that I should die here, 
Surrounded by friends and each relative dear, 
Than far in the wild wood to find a lone grave, 
Where the wolves only how! and the wild grasses wave; 
Bat sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


v, 
To die in the city among the gay throng, 
Where mingle the laughter, the dance, and the song, 
And then to be borne where my foot ne’er hath strayed, 
And sleep where the ashes of thousands are laid— 
Oh! no, ’tis repulsive—I far away roam, 
And long for a grave in my wild Indian home! 
Vi. 
But a thought far more holy inclines me to part, 
And sunder those ties which entwine round the heart, 
*T is the tribes who received the rich bloom of my youth, 
And plucked from my lips the first blossoms of truth; 
Oh! sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


Vit. 
With them I would rest till the last trampet’s sound 
‘ Shall wake them and me from the dark-heaving ground, 
And with them together in triumph would rise 
To meet the blest Saviour who rides on the skies; 
Oh! why do you tarry? I far away roam, 
And long for a sight of my wild Indian home! 
VIIl. 
Back, back ’ere I die let me quickly repair, 
And breathe once again of its sweet scented air; 
And when [ am dead, oh, then make my lone grave, 
Where the wild flowersbloom and thegreen branches wave, 
Oh! beseech me no more—I far away roam, 
And long to lie down in my wild Indian home! 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
NO. V. JUNE. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SMITH. 


In the month of June there is very little to be done 
in the flower-garden. The work of preparation is 
over, and that of enjoyment has begun. In the plea- 
sure-grounds, however, the lawn should be mown 
every fortnight, and rolled every week; and in the 
flower-garden the annual flowers should be tied up 
and cut in where it is necessary to make them appear 
neat. Pull out the weeds from among the flowers in 
the patches, and hoe and rake the beds every two 
weeks. 

As the greenhouse plants are now generally set out 
in the open air, the principal care that they require is 
to remove the dead leaves, and to prevent the roots 
from striking through the hole in the bottom of the 
pots. If any of the plants appear to droop when they 
evidently do not want water, they should be turned 
out of the pot on the hand, and their roots examined, 
as there is most probably a worm ia the pot. If any 
plants are kept in the greenhouse at this season, they 
should be frequently and carefully examined, as they 
are very apt to become infested with some kind of 
Aphis. They should also be watered and syringed 
every day, unless any chance to be in flower, when 
the syringing may be dispensed with. If it should 
rain excessively move the tenderest plants back into 
the house, and tilt the pots of others. 

Box edgings should be cut about the middle of this 
month, if the weather be moist; but, if the weather be 
dry, it is generally considered advisable to wait for 
tain, as box edgings which are cut when the weather 
is dry are. very apt to look brown, and to die half-way 
down the shoots. 

Carnations —To have as large flowers as possible, 
clear off all side shoots from the flower-stems, suf- 
fering only the main or top buds to remain to flower. 

When the flowers begin to open, attendance should 
“be given to assist the fine varieties to promote their 
regular expansion, particularly the large burster kinds, 
they being apt to burst open on one side; and, unless 
assisted by a little art, the petals will break out of 
compass, and the flower become very irregular; there- 
fore, attending every day at that period, observe, as 
soon as the calyx begins to break, to cut it a little open 
at two other places in the indentings at the top, with 
narrow-pointed scissors, that the openings be at equal 
distances, and hereby the more regular expansion of 
the petals will be promoted; observing if one side of 
any flower comes out faster than another, to turn the 
Pot about, that the other side of the flower be next the 
sun, which will also greatly assist the more regular 
expansion of the flower. 

Others to prevent the calyx opening too far, tie a 
Piece of waxed thread round the middle; and others 
cut a piece of cardboard so as just to encircle the 
calyx, so that when the flowers expand the petals 
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appear to rest upon the card, and, of course, form a 
regular flower. 

Continue the care of watering the pots, which in 
dry hot weather will be necessary every day. 

And as in June and July these layers will have 
arrived at proper growth for layering, they should 
also be layered to continue your increase of the ap- 
proved varieties, and so continue layering the shoots 
of each year’s growth at the above season. 

Pelargcnium (Geranium.)—These are great and 
deserved favorites. Every one who has the least 
taste for flowers procures a geranium; the varieties 
are almost endless. It is said the number consi- 
derably exceeds a thousand, of course many must 
closely resemble others, so much so as scarcely to 
be distinguished. The whole family are generally 
kept in pots the year round; but where it can be 
avoided this is injudicious, a better method at léast 
with the hardier sorts will be pointed out as we pro- 
ceed. The pots generally employed are too small to 
allow the root sufficient room to expand; and conse- 
quently the flowers do not attain that size and beauty, 
nor are they so abundant as they would be, if the 
plants were turned out during the summer months into 
an open border, the earth of which is light, containing 
a mixture of loam and a little well-rotted manure: 
here they will flower in the greatest perfection during 
the summer; and all, excepting a very few of the most 
delicate kinds, will be profited by this treatment. 

As geraniums strike easily during the summer, cut- 
tings should be potted early that they may gain strength 
to bear the winter; and these will supply the places off 
those which have grown too luxuriantly to re-pot in 
the autumn. Young plants are well known to flower 
best; and, therefore, to procure them, cuttings should 
be taken at the junction of the old and new wood, 
just below a bud, as it is out of this bud the root will 
strike: cut smoothly, and do not bruise or leave the 
bark jagged. A rather warm situation is desirable to 
facilitate their growth, or place over them a hand- 
glass; a moderate supply of water is requisite, too 
much would rot them. The pots containing them must 
not be placed in saucers or pans, but a good draining 
must be allowed. Indeed no pots should be placed in 
any vessel to retain the water, which should freely 
run through to wash away the slime and excrementi- 
tious matter thrown off by the root. If the cuttings 
are put in the open ground, they must be shaded with 
a mat during the heat of the day; mamy of the leaves 
(not all) should be taken off, and all flower buds care- 
fully removed. They will speedily begin to grow, 
and when they are well struck they should be placed 
in separate pots, housed at the first approach of frost, 
and they will be ready to supply the place of those 
which may become overgrown. 
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GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 


BY MISS ELLA RODMAN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 172. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gerorcre BrenpaLy came home that evening with 
the air of a man who expected to meet with tears and 
reproaches, or a countenance of silent suffering. But 
Susan was merrily romping with the two children, 
and he felt dissatisfied, he knew not why. She spoke 
to him in a cheerful tone, and her face showed not 
the least trace of tears. ‘Can it be,” thought he, 
“that she has forgotten all about it?” 

‘‘Our party,” said he, “start a month sooner, Susy, 
than they originally intended.” 

“Do they?” she carelessly replied. Then drawing 
a note from her pocket, she continued in a more ani- 
mated tone, ‘‘I have just received a tempting invita- 
tion from Matilda, but one which I shall be obliged to 
decline, of course.” 

“Of course,” replied George, gaily, ‘‘because you 
are foolish enough to prefer the society of your hus- 
band and children to one of Mrs. Dewell’s brilliant 
parties. Oh, my little wife.” 

‘There is some difference,” rejoined Susan, almost 
pettishly, “‘between a voluntary refusal and a refusal 
from necessity.” 

“Well, Susan,” said her husband, in a puzzled 
tone, “if you really wish to go to Mrs. Dewell’s, I 
see nothing that need prevent you. She is too well 
acquainted with our circumstances to expect a return, 
therefore you need have no scruples in accepting her 
invitation.” 

“Tt is one thing, George, to go to a party, and an- 
other to go in a proper manner—I have nothing to 
wear.” 

He had never heard her make a speech of the kind 
before since their marriage; and considerably pained, 
he replied— 

“T was not aware of the deficiency of your ward- 
robe; I have always seen you suitably attired.” 

“Of course you have,” said his wife, miore merrily, 
‘but you have never yet seen me dressed for a party. 
You would not have me wear my morning wrapper, 
would you, George? or a walking dress, or this dowdy 
silk? Neither isa simple white muslin exactly suitable 
as a party dress for a married lady. Matilda was tel- 
ling me of such a splendid dress that Mrs. Moses Til- 
linghast was getting made at Thatcher’s. The material 
was black velvet, to be worn with diamond studs, ear- 
pendants, and necklace.” 

George Brendall wondered what evil genius had 
bewitched his little wife, and began to doubt if Mrs. 
Dewell was a very desirable companion. 

‘Tillinghast is worth at least three hundred thou- 
sand,” he replied, “and his wife can afford to dress 
in this style. But there is your five hundred dollar 





bill, Susy, if you wish to get a dress of this descrip- 
tion.” 

“Oh! no,” rejoined Susan, while her face assumed 
a most demure expression, ‘‘I cannot think of sucha 
thing, my dear George, since you are going to Cali- 
fornia in search of a fortune, I shall regard that bil! 
as a sacred deposit, and place it at interest to accu- 
mulate for our little Eva. All I can possibly save 
shall be devoted to the same purpose, that in case 
the dear child may happen to fancy a poor man, she 
shall be spared the petty details and annoyances of 
poverty.” 

George could not help smiling at this provision for 
a baby of six months, but his wife had a right to do 
as she chose in this respect, and he made no further 
remark. 

“Why, Susan,” said her husband, a few evenings 
after, “you seem very busily engaged with that note 
—so much so that you have not vouchsafed me the 
least notice. Pray, who may it be from?” 

“It is from Mrs. Dewell,” replied Susan, as she 
looked up from the perusal of some communication 
which appeared to perplex her considerably, “I wish 
you to read it, my dear George, and tell me candidly 
what you think of it.” 

Suppressing an inclination to laugh as she watched 
her husband’s countenance, Mrs. Brendall sat demurely 
quiet while he read the note. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Pshaw! Was there ever 
such a fool! The woman is certainly crazy!” 

‘My dear Susan,” he read aloud, ‘I have now the 
pleasure of informing you that our plan is complete. 
We shall be ready to start for California in three 
months at furthest, and only wait your co-operation to 
begin preparations. Our party will consist of abouta 
dozen ladies who have sufficient sense to be disgusted 
with the want of energy and enterprise that exists 
among the sex, and sufficient courage to set a better 
example. Should you, like a coward, persist in stay- 
ing at home, you may count upon being cut by the 
whole clique. ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.’” 

‘¢ Mrs. Dewell seems to have exercised her restless- 
ness in rather a curious channel, Susy—you look per- 
plexed as though wondering whether your friend’s 
wits have escaped her entirely, and I do not wonder; 
although the scheme, original as it is, may still be 
meant perfectly in earnest. Shall I answer this curious 
epistle for you?” 

“Do not trouble yourself,”’ was the reply, as Susan 
sat rocking herself very energetically back and forth, 
‘as to its being curious, George, you did not appear to 
consider the letter you received, a short time since, in 
that light—and yet it was precisely the same nature.” 

“Why, Susy, you are almost as crazy as Mrs. 
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Dewell; it strikes me that male adventurers are a 
little more reasonable than a party of women, wau- 
dering off in the midst of fatigue and privations for 
which they are totally unfit. Why, who ever heard 
of such a thing?” 

“J have often; we are not the first women who 
have taken the journey, and when a husband and 
father forgets himself so far as to abandon his home 
and family, it is a natural consequence that the wife 
will follow. It does not appear to me the least bit 
strange, and you see that I am not alone in my opinion 
—there are a dozen others ready to support it.” 

“That is a very different thing, and far more rea- 
sonable. I supposed at first that it was only meant as 
a jest, or at least that you were not in earnest about 
it,nor can I yet believe it. Now, Susan, tell me can- 
didly if you do not consider this complete humbug 
and nonsense, for a woman to expose her children to 
certain death by taking them to this wretched place, 
and all for the love of gold!” 

“T am sorry, George, that you can for one moment 
suppose me selfish enough to risk the childrens’ lives 
by making them the companions of my journey—be- 
sides my time will be sufficiently occupied without 
attending to them.” 

“And pray, madam, what do you expect to do with 
them??? 

“T shall leave them in my mother’s care—no fear of 
their not being attended to. I shall write an accept- 
ance—being very unsatisfactory to have one’s friends 
return with fortunes which one neglected the oppor- 
tunity of making.” 

“Why, Susan!” exclaimed her husband, in surprise, 
after surveying her for some time in silent astonish- 
ment, ‘what in the world does possess you? I feel 


putting a veto upon the whole business, but I am in 


moderate, and ask but twenty thousand, but even that 
will bring us a fortune before long.” 

“A boarding-house!’’ cried George, “worse and 
worse! I do believe you women are crazy. Look 
here,” he continued, displaying a ridiculous news- 
paper caricature, “do you think you would find such 
boarders very agreeable?” 

They were certainly rather abandoned looking cha- 
racters, and Susan could not repress a smile at their 
wild appearance. 

“Oh, never mind,” she continued, cheerfully, “we 
expect obstacles and disagreeables in a new country, 
but we can make them dress themselves more de- 
: cently—they will be ashamed to appear thus in the 
; 





presence of ladies.” 

‘Necessity, Susan, has no choice. But I wish to 
open your eyes fully to what you are about to under- 
take; I do not despair of discouraging you yet. There 
ought to be a law passed that no woman should set 
foot in the place until it wears at least a civilized 
appearance. You will get there and find no home 
ready to receive you, probably have the pleasure of 
assisting with your own hands to raise some sort of 
edifice to cover your heads—you will of course be 

attacked with chills and fever, and perhaps something 
worse—and even if left in possession of health, your 

§ privations will be such as to deaden all energy, and 
you will find, after gaining your wishes, that you have 
gone there but to pine after home, and make its com- 
forts seem still more pleasant by the contrast. Is not 
this sufficient?” 

‘*Not at all, my dear husband, it is plainly a point 
of duty. The privations you have named only con- 
firm me in my resolution; were all pleasant and smooth 
before us this would be no sacrifice, and consequently 


missionaries—what are they in proportion? Think of 


very much like exerting a husband’s authority, nit no merit. Compare our fancied trials with those of our 


hopes to convince you by reasoning. Now tell me in { the early martyrs—think of those noble men who have 


the first place what you expect to do with yourselves 
when you are fairly landed in El Dorado? You must 
go somewhere, you know.” 

“The truth of that remark is quite manifest, my 
dear George—but allow me to answer your question 
by asking another? What do you expect to do with 
yourself on a similar occasion? Have you succeeded 
in hiring a pleasant house already? If so, we can 
Write to the agent, and request him to engage one for 
us. Matilda spoke of forming a sort of convent.” 

“A convent!” exclaimed George, contemptuously, 
“a pretty convent it will be! Pray, where do you 
expect to find nuns? Not in California, I should sup- 
pose ?”? 

“Dear me!” said Susan, laughing, “how very 
credulous you men are! Did you suppose we meant 
to turn Catholics at once? Matilda’s projected con- 
vent was merely an arrangement by which we could 
all live together under mutual protection, and any 
other females there, who conducted themselves pro- 
perly, would be allowed to join us on application. 
But my dear,” she continued, blandly, “since you 
do not approve of the convent, suppose we try a 
boarding-house? It would probably turn out the most 
Profitable of the two, for I hear that a tureen of soup 
brings a hundred thousand dollars. We will be more 


offered themselves up for their country—think——” 

Susan here paused, not exactly knowing what to 
think of next; and George looked at his wife to see if 
she were not joking, while his perplexity increased 
every moment. He was quite stunned by this flow of 
words, not perceiving at the same time what it all 
had to do with the subject in question, and could only 

rejoin— 

**T consider this, Susan, as the most ridiculous act 
of folly that has ever come within my knowledge; a 
dozen married women about to abandon their families 

‘ and set up a boarding-house for the Indians in Cali- 
‘ fornia. You will be notorious!” 

“ My dear George,” was the magnanimous reply, 
“I should consider myself one of the most selfish 
creatures in existence, if while you were toiling in a 

foreign land, I remained here to enjoy the comforts of 
home. You refuse to take me with you, therefore I 
go with others to assist you in makinga fortune. I 
have youth and health—therefore I see no reason why 
I should not accept Matilda’s proposal.” 

He saw her sit down to her writing-desk, watched 
her as she scratched off a few hasty lines, and when 
he saw her seal the note in a very resolute manner, 
he felt very much like a man ina dream. The deed 
was done; and Susan appeared in the last few days 
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to have undergone as complete a metamorphosis as ; tage to be reaped from it. Had you not unfortunately 
was ever read of in fairy tale. entangled yourself in this business, my dear Susan, 
I did meditate purchasing a place in the country. 
We should have been so happy there—but as ‘your 
arrangements have proceeded so far,’ I suppose it is 
now altogether out of the question. Perhaps you 

“Wett, Brendall,” said one of his fellow mer- } may still wish to dig up a fortune for little Eva, as 
chants, ‘so you will join our party, eh! Best plan, ? half of ours will not make her wealthy.” 
tell you—there is so little adventure to be met with} Susan glanced at her friend in dismay, but Mrs. 
at home.” Dewell’s answering look warned her to be upon her 

“1 don’t know,” replied George, doubtfully, ‘1 } guard. 
have not quite made up my mind yet.” The walk hume was performed in silence; and 

“ Not know, my dear fellow? I thought you had after they had been seated in their own parlor some- 
decided long ago. Perhaps Mrs. Brendall’s tears and } time, Susan suddenly exclaimed— 
entreaties have prevailed upon youtoremain; depend} ‘Dear George, if you’ll stay home, I will!” 
upon it, she will be much better pleased on your re-) A smile played about his lips as he gravely replied: 
turn than if you had staid at home.” ‘But how is it possible, Susy, to disarrange all 

“Not at all,” said George, briskly, “‘she does not these plans and agreements? Do not let your affee- 
mourn my departure ia the least, for she intends going tion for me hurry you into any improper act, my dear 
herself.” wife. A promise, you know, must be kept.” 

‘Not with us, surely!” exclaimed his companion, Susan seemed quite undecided whether to laugh or 
in dismay. ‘Much as we would feel flattered by her $ Cry, and seating himself close beside her, he con- 
joining us, we really cannot provide for the accom- § tinued— 
modation of ladies—it is altogether out of the ques-5 ‘Now, Mrs. Brendall, I am all ears and attention 
tion.” for any confession you may feel disposed to make. 

“You are quite mistaken,” was the reply, “Mrs. Question first: was or was not this ingenious expedi- 
Brendall’s views are totally different. Mrs. Dewell } tion manufactured in the haste of the moment to retain 
(who, entre nous, is, 1 believe, crazy) has taken a aToving husband? Question second: was or was not 
ridiculous scheme in her head to form a company of Mrs. Dewell the chief instigator and contriver of this 
ladies who travel entirely on their own responsibility. ? Very wise plot? Question third and last: was or was 
There is some harem scarem plan of a convent, or a } not a certain lady quite rejoiced at the idea of giving 
boarding-house, I forget which, and Mrs, Brendall } it up, and returning to her natural self? Ah! you plead 
goes hand-in-hand with her friend in this ridiculous } guilty, do you madam? Now, by way of winding up 
adventure.” with a compliment, just allow me to observe that I 

His companion, on hearing this announcement, } consider you the very poorest assistant Mrs. Dewell 
looked at him for a few moments, and then whistled } could possibly have selected in a business of this 
rather long and significantly. ‘hature, for in answering three questions you have 

Time wore on; the day of departure approached, } confessed the whole plot.” 
and Susan bustled about quite overwhelmed with I declare, Susan, I am almost ready to give you 
business. George received a letter informing him } up,” said Mrs. Dewell, the next morning, “instead 
that he was the possessor of twenty thousand dollars, } of coming off with flying colors, you quietly knock 
inherited from an uncle whom he had never seen. $ under and allow'this man a most victorious triumph. 
This was certainly pleasant and unexpected, but for } If he is not altogether insufferable for the future, it 
a few days he kept his own secret. will not be your fault.” 

The evening before the important day Susan passed §_ “How could I help it?” replied Susan, laughing, 
with her friend; and as George made his appearance, $ “I am sure 1 did very well, and told all sorts of stories 
a smile of triumph was exchanged between them, § till last night, but I begin to think after all that I cannot 
when, addressing his wife, he said— ¢ keep a secret long. The free institution of adven- 

“I have concluded not to go to California, Susan.” } turous ladies will be rather disappointed—eh, Matilda! 

“Have you, really?” she replied, “what a pity you ? The foolish man! to suppose for one instant that I 
did not mention this before, George. My arrange- ) meant what I said.” 
ments, you see, have proceeded so farnow. What) The Brendalls were soon settled in a delightful 
has happened to change your mind?” country dwelling, and Susan smiled as she perceived 

‘Merely a trifle; I now find myself the possessor } the wished-for grove, and thought of her former castle- 
of twenty thousand dollars, and, although that is cer- building. 
tainly a small property to be satisfied with, yet to one Mrs. Dewell became a widow in a few years; and 
who has even this, the dangers and discomforts of a having bought a place near the Brendalls, enjoyed her 
California expedition more than balance any advan- ‘ freedom unrestrained. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BARBER. 


Wits rueful face the urchin stands, Trembling at every chip, perplexed 


Half frightened ‘neath the barber’s hands; Lest his own head should tumble next. 
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A VISIT HOME. 


BY Ss. D. ANDERSON. 


I am not sad nor sorrowful, 
But memories will come: 
So leave me to my solitude, 
And let me think of home.—Awnn 8, STEPHENS. 


Exeven years amid the toil, trouble and confusion , time had deepened the traces of ruin since I left, still 
incident to a city—eleven years of ceaseless strife in { in all else it was the same. The old sexton lived and 
the broad highway of the world—eleven years of {died there amid the tombs, and many a strange tale 
heart pilgrimage from the scenes and associations of { had he to tell, that strange old sexton. After his death 
early youth, makes us all turn with a deep and long- he family still lived there, and worked amid the 
ing desire to re-visit once more the Mecca of our { graves like ‘“‘ Old Mortality,” deepening the inscrip- 
loves. Advance as we may: succeed as we will in {tion that affection had traced upon the stone, which 
all the hopes and enterprises of manhood, still we { told where the loved one was sleeping, planting wild 
cannot keep the current of our thoughts from ebbing, } flowers on the tombs, for rude and unlettered as they 
and floating us backward toward that port from which ; were, still their hearts were full of the better feelings 
we started, with colors flying and music sounding on $ of our natures. I can picture the old widow of the 
the. voyage of life. The thirst for gold, the desires of sexton, as she used to move among the graves, her 
ambition may, for a time, dim the flame on the altar, thin and attenuated form bent beneath the weight of 
but in the still lone hours when the heart and affec- § seventy winters, her scattering locks white with age 
tions rest for a moment in the race from the cradle to § escaping from the sombre cap, and her voice faint 
the grave, a voice is whispering, anda hand is beckon- ; and low. Many a time when the sun was sinking in 
ing us toward home. As the shadows of coming years § the West, and the shades of evening falling with their 
fall upon our brow, and lengthen our pathway, the ( dusky wing, have I lingered to listen to the legends 
dreams of youth come back to us once more clad in { that she would tell—tales that were full of supersti- 
all the gay tints of that spring-time of our existence. { tion, stories of fate, and omens that were born of the 

Eleven years past, and one bright morning in sum- { situation and the circumstances of her life-long inti- 
mer found me amid the old haunts of my boyhood, { macy with the church-yard and the tomb. The owl 
from which I had so long been a wanderer. Time } hooting in the dark pine tree; the bat flitting in the 
had made many an alteration since last I gazed upon { gloom and shadow of the evening; the sighing of the 
that scene—many a heart that then beat high with ? night air through the branches of the cedar, each had 
hope and expectation, was now hidden in the old { a mysterious and unnatural meaning to her mind, and 
church-yard, many a bright eye had been dimmed } spoke to her of that world beyond the grave. Beside 
with bitter tears, many a raven lock had been tinged } this, many a story could she tell of the changes time 
with snow, but still Nature was the same. had made since she was first conducted across that 

There stood the old farm-house, surrounded with cottage door, a blushing bride. And I was a willing 


those patriarchal oaks that had looked down on a cen- § auditor. To the young, tales that speak of the wild 
tury of spring and summer. And there ran the elm § and supernatural are full of thrilling interest, and often 


bordered lane, ended by the walnut tree on which the ’ when the night has warned me away, have I longed 
robin sat, and poured forth his summer song. Far , for a return of the morrow, to hear again from those 
away in the distance could be seen the little streamlet ( aged lips the tales of the church-yard. 
winding through the meadow like a thread of silver, Near the sexton’s dwelling was the country school- 
its margin decked with the gay colors of the water ¢ house, a rude old structure that had stood as the sen- 
lily and butter-cup. In the midst of a group of weep- ¢ tinel of more than one generation. Oh! how my heart 
ing-willows stood the rustic spring-house, its walls { warmed to that building, with its thousand happy 
dark with moss, and the roof overrun with wild vines ( memories. How with a host of brave hearts and 
that fell from the eaves in a thousand beautiful fes- ¢ bright eyes I commenced life. It is a low, square 
toons. The swallow twittered on the time-battered ? building, with a row of desks ranged along the walls, 
barn; and the lark was sunning his bright plumage } and a high one in the centre for the master. It stands 
beside the brook; the gray form of the nimble squirrel } on the top of a bank covered with greensward, bare 
could be seen in the depths of the wood; and the } where the busy feet of the playful children have trod- 
friendly wren ran in at the open door of the old farm- $ den it into pathways. In the front runs the road— 
house. beyond which stretches a wide expanse of verdant 
Further down the road, and crossing the brook on cond watered by a brook. In the rear is the 
the rude bridge, you came to the old sexton’s house, § church-yard, in one corner of which stands the meet- 
near by the church. It was a low, dark building g ing-house. It was playtime when I stood once more 
when first I knew it, wild and wierd-like, and though , beside that old schoo!l-house, and as of yore groups of 
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boys and girls were sporting beneath the trees, and 
making the air ring with their peals of merry laugh- 
ter. Backward, backward went my fancy, and once 
again I played upon that grass a child. But where 
are the gay and hopeful throng with which | started 
in life? Some—few indeed—are still there—others 
are gone—some in pursuit of gold—others seeking the 
“bauble reputation at the cannon’s mouth’—one a 
wanderer in a far distant clime—and many in the 
cold, cold tomb. Call for all of that school-day class 
and how few would answer—and if they did, what a 
bitter tale each would have to tell of dreams unrea- 
lized—hopes unfulfilled—expectations once bright as 
the sunlight, now dark and gloomy. But they are all 
gone. 
“Friend after friend departs, 
Who has not lost a friend? 


There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end.” 


Behind the school-house stretches the church-yard, 
lone, quiet and spirit-like. I have seen it at all hours. 
In the morning when the rising sun had tinted it with 
a thousand diamonds from the reflected dew-drops, 
and the songs of the wild birds made the air vocal 
with their melody; at noon when the funeral train 
entered, have I stood beside the open grave and 
looked down into its cold depths; and at evening 
when the calm and hush of repose had come upon 
hill and vale, have I lingered within this garden of 
tombs, and felt its stillness and awe creep into my 
soul. In winter and summer, amid the perfume of 
flowers, and the chilling embrace of hail and snow, 
when the rivulet sang in the breath of the May-day 
kisses, and when the song was hushed by the touch 
of the winter King, have I gazed upon this lone and 
beautiful resting-place of the dead. Tall forest trees 
surround it on one side—and the others look out on a 
wide expanse of cultivated fields, dotted with farm- 
houses, the fields yellow with the coming harvest, 
and the orchards bending beneath the ripening fruit. 
Through the corner winds a small stream still and 
noiseless, as if afraid to disturb the repose of the spot. 
The wall is broken in many places, and through the 
breaches creep the masses of sweet-briar that make 
the air redolent with their perfume. No pride of 
monument is here. A simple stone tells the name of 
the sleeper, embellished at times with a rustic couplet. 
Let us enter this church-yard, and J will tell you some 
of the many histories that are treasured in this store- 
house of the past. 

Here, nestled down in a quiet corner is the grave of 
the lind man. A plain stone marks the place where 
he sleeps, but tells no part of his history. Often when 
the earth was green with verdure, and the blossoms 
hung in pinky fleeces on the apple-trees, have I took 
this old and sightless man by the hand and listened to 
his words of wisdom. And now, though I have been 
out into the great world and learned, as all must learn 
the lessons of experience, still standing by this lonely 
tomb and looking far back to the sayings of that old 
man, I feel that one tear is due to him who taught me 
early the lessons of wisdem and truth. Depart as we 
may from the pure and simple teachings of childhood, 
wander ever so far from the path that our feet trod in 
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youth, still at times the wand will be waved, and the 
charm spoken that will conjure up the past with all 
its truth and purity, and send us back into the dry and 
dusty pathway of every-day life, better beings. 

Beside this wild rose-bush is the tomb of one who 
came back from the great world with a torn and 
bleeding heart, to rest at home in the old burial-place. 
1 remember her when her step was the lightest on the 
green, her voice the sweetest in the song, her eye the 
brightest of all the glad circle. She left the school- 
house, the swing on the oak tree, and launched her 
barque on the untried waters of the ocean of life. For 
a while nothing was heard of her—and then she came 
back. But oh, how altered! Gone was the lightness 
of the step—gone the melody of the voice, and the 
lustre of the eye. None asked the cause. She was 
silent, but day by day she faded, until at last she was 
laid beneath the sod. The history of that gentle and 
confiding girl rests with her in the peaceful tomb. 
Whether her tears flowed from the fount of another's 
sorrows, and her smiles from the beams of another’s 
joys—was never told. 


“ Peace to her broken heart 
And early grave.” 


Beneath his rude monument sleeps the old pastor. 
It is a rough block of stone, supported upon four up- 
right pieces of the same, raising it some inches from 
the ground. Upon it, with crooked and unfinished 
letters, is told the date of his birth and death, the place 
of his nativity, ending as is usual with some quotation 
from the Scriptures. - The slow but consuming finger 
of time has almost obliterated the inscription, and the 
act of deciphering it now costs the reader some labor. 
He was a man of other days—before my memory, but 
often have I stood by the side of old men around that 
pastor’s grave, and heard them tell his many virtues. 
Pure, simple and unostentatious, he went about doing 
good, speaking words of aid and advice to the young 
and inexperienced, and telling the aged of that rest 
to which they were fast hastening. More than one 
generation passed from before that old man’s eyes in 
that quiet spot. He kissed the cheek of the rosy in- 
fant, guided the dawning of the budding woman, blest 
the nuptial hour of the happy wife, and told the tale 
of immortal hopes to the ear in which the songs of 
Paradise were beginning to sound. He was priest 
for all—that old pastor, and all alike loved him. And 
here in this lonely and forgotten spot he spent his life. 


* More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise.” 


Farther in the centre of the church-yard, where the 
sunlight falls brightest, stands a tomb remarkable for 
its inscription. He was a cold, stern man, the Dives 
of that section of the country. Steadily, dollar on 
dollar, acre after acre, he buil: up a fortune, no matter 
at what hazard of health or wear of mind. He listened 
to no song of bird, or murmur of rill. To him the 
sunset had no charm, the rising moon no beauty. And 
he succeeded to his heart’s desire. He got money. 
Around him grew up a princely attendance of fair 
and fertile acres. Houses met his proud gaze on 
every side—and he the master of all. But the hand 
of death came, and he was carried home to the old 
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church-yard to rest beside the poor man. No title, beat around our way. Cheered by the delusive hopes 


shielded him now from the plain tale that the finger 
of truth would write upon his tomb. His epitaph 
was not penned while his heart was sad. No eye 
watered the page with the tributes of affection. Upon 
his ashes no hand planted the flowers that tell the 
story of undying and fadeless memory. No, astranger 
from a far distant clime wrote the evidence that lives 
upon the stone, and thus it runs:— 
HE SPENT A LONG LIFE IN ACQUIRING PROPERTY. 
AND HIS HEIRS ARE NOW DISPUTING ABOUT 


WHAT WAS ONCE HIS—AND CANNOT LONG 
BE THEIRS. 


On the side of the hill that slopes down to the pool 
for immersion, surrounded by a cluster of wild vines, 
that cling upon the half fallen stone that bears no 


g 
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and fancies of youth, we still work and struggle on in 
the vein of the golden hill of fame and success, but as 
we approach the delusion vanishes, and the Alps, cold, 
stern, and formidable, stand before us. Amid the 
flowers of spring and summer-time, we had started 
on the journey of life, but now standing midway in 
the passage, and looking up to the peaks yet to be 
surmounted, the heart falters, and turns back once 
more to the freshness and perfume of youth. 

Under this turf of wild clover, war’s stern notes are 
all forgotten, is interred a soldier of the Revolution. 
When those calm skies reflected the gleam of bayo- 
nets, and the summer flowers were trodden under foot 
by the march of armed men; when those sleeping 
vallies were wakened by the shrill tones of the trum- 


name, is the “unknown” grave. To this there is no § pet calling father and son, husband and brother from 
history, and fancy has supplied its place. Many a $ the peace and quiet of the family hearth, to the scene 
legend is told of him who sleeps beneath. Some say { of strife and carnage, he had perhaps taken a farewell 
that he fell a victim to his own passions, his own { kiss of a clinging wife, or widowed mother, and joined 


executioner. Others, that wounded in one of the 
many Revolutionary struggles that took place in that 
neighborhood, he was buried here by his comrades 
and all else forgotten. Strange tales are told of a 
midnight train that entered that place of the dead, and 
without light, save of the moon and stars, and with no 
hymn but the sighing of the night air through the pines, 
quietly dug the grave and performed the burial rites. 
And then, they whisper of a faded form that used to 
visit that church-yard and stood by that tomb, until 
she too was laid down to sleep in that violet covered 
earth—but not beside the uxtnown. That spot is 
sacred—none else is near. What the reasons were 
that made this a solitary and marked spot is not known 
—but so it is—and.more than once have I conjured 
up a romance about this tomb and its nameless occu- 
pant. 

Here too, in this sweet spot, slumber the lost ones 
from our home and hearts. Not many, for death has 
dealt sparingly of his arrows among our little band. 
But still enough are resting beneath that sod to make 
it holy ground to me. I was a youth, wild and thought- 
less, when I followed the hearse into that old church- 
yard, and saw the earth close upon the form of the 
dead. I remember the pale and sorrow-smitten cheek 
of the mother, and the tearful eyes of the sister as they 
looked far down into the final resting place of the one 
she had so loved. I heard the prayer, and saw the 
little band of mourners that were standing round, but, 
still [shed no tear. That fount was dryed up, and even 
the Moses-like rod of grief could not unseal the foun- 
tain. And now eleven years have passed, and once 
more I stand beside that tomb. The turf is still green 
and verdant, and the flowers are yet springing upon 
the mound, but much of the freshness of the heart is 
gone, and many, very many of the bright flowers that 
the boy conjured up to cheer the path-way of life, are 
how dry and scentless. Each succeeding circle of the 
wave of time, is growing smaller, and far over its 
topmost crest can be seen the slow, but steady ap- 
Proaches of the shadows of invading night. Many a 
bitter lesson has been learned, of friendship estranged, 
and loves unreturned. The temper has been soured, 
and the heart grown cold amid the tempest-blasts that 


, 
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the band of his country’s defenders. Perhaps, his 
mangled feet had traced a bloody path on the winter 
snow, and his thin clad and shivering form stood the 
sentinel of his country’s safety, amid the snow and 
hail of many a weary night. Wounded and dying, 
he came here from the adjacent battle-field to breathe 
his last. And here they buried him. And here too 
the undying love and devotion of a wife found him. 
Untiringly from one scene of battle and blood to an- 
other, had she followed him, and now, though the cold 
clay had been heaped upon the form of him she loved, 
she had it exhumed, and severing a lock of hair, the 
sole memorial of the dead, she watched the clods de- 
scend upon the coffin, and departed, broken-hearted 
and alone, for her solitary home. 

Calm, quiet, and dream-like, amid this garden of the 
tomb, stands the church. It isa plain, square build- 
ing, of dark colored stone, pierced with small angular 
windows, whose quaint and irregular panes present a 
singular appearance contrasted with the more ornate 
and finished productions of the present day. In many 
places portions of the walls are crumbling to decay, 
and moss, and other clinging plants have rooted them- 
selves in the interstices, and are now decking the old 
édifice as if with mosaics. All around the eaves, and 
up the roof too, has time’s effacing finger been at 
work. The rough stones that serve as steps to the 
doorway bear the marks of the thousand busy feet 
that have trod them since the old church was built, 
The interior is of other days, a link to bind us to the 
past. The narrow, uncarpeted aisles, the high-backed 
box-like pews, reminding us of the stalls in some of 
the ancient churches in England, the pulpit at the 
extreme end of the building, elevated high above the 
floor and pews, and closed with a rude and unpainted 
door, and the stand for the singing-master immediately 
in front and beneath the pulpit, all tell us that we are 
not with the present. Away from that door, and wind- 
ing amid the tombs, and over the grass and flowers, 
runs the pathway to the pool for immersion, and many 
a bright sunny morning, with hymns that sounded 
sweet and clear in the morning air, has a solemn band 
issued from that doorway and wound downward to 
the water, headed by the minister in his dark frock 
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used for the occasion. Old men, fathers in the church, 
would be there, and then in white robes, those on 
whom the rite was about to be practised. In the rear, 
with slow and solemn step, came the young, every 
feeling hushed into rest by the time and scene. And 
then the hymn was sung, and the prayer said, and rite 
done, and backward to the church wound that simple 
throng. I have stood under the groined roof of the 
proud cathedral, and with the pictured wealth of 
olden times, and whilst the very air was full of music 
and incense, and the sunlight turned into a thousand 
tones of color from the many flower-like windows 
through which it beamed, and then have seen this 
symbol of the religion of the cross performed, but 
never have I felt the power and pathos of the story so 
steal into my soul as by that placid stream, and amid 
that humble band. 

Here too, around the rude table, congregated the 
members to celebrate another sacred form of their 
worship—the sacrament. A white cloth spread upon 
the desk, was all the decoration. No gold and silver 
glittered in the wondering eyes of the lookers on. 
Seated in the pews nearest to the table were those to 
whom the sacrament was to be administered. Old 
gray headed men, and mothers on whom the snows of 
three-score winters had descended, sat side by side 
with the hale and hearty young man, and the bloom- 
ing maiden. Apart from them were the congregation 
who remained to witness thescene. Many a mother’s 
* prayer went up for the wanderer from the household 
tircle, and many a father’s voice pleaded that the 
maiden’s path might be thornless and happy. 

In the old church was the thoughtless boy led to 
hear the words of truth and wisdom, that were to be 
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a lamp to his feet, inthe contest with wrong, that he 
was going forth to meet-in the world. Here was he 
united to the chosen of his young heart’s dreams, and 
from this door he led her forth who was to be the sun- 
light of his home, and the angel of his hearth. Here 
in maturer years he came to pay his vows of devotion 
and look upon the path to Heaven, and here, life’s 
journey done, was he faid down to rest, under the 
shadow of the ancient church. ; 

Eleven years more, and-who can /ift the curtain and 
tell the changes that may pass over the scene we have 
been gazing at? Eyes that now read the old tomb- 
stones, will be underneath the wild turf; hearts that 
now swell and throb with emotion will be cold and 
pulseless; to many life’s dream will be forever over. 
Into that old church-yard will many a weeping train 
pass. Over a loved ‘one’s dust, will many a bitter 
tear be shed. The marriage vow will be said in the 
sincerity of young and trusting hearts, beneath that 
venerable roof, and before the year has past, the eyes 
that spoke love, and the lips that breathed devotion, 
will be food for the worms. Ding-dong, ding-dong, 
sings the old bell, and each peal calls home some of 
the wanderers. They are coming, some from the quiet 
and calm of the country; some from the dust and 
tumult of the crowded mart; some from the trackless 
ocean; they are coming, all coming home to the old 
church-yard to’rest. Some bring fame and honor, 
others gold. Some come back bowed down with the 
weight of many years,and others young, but with the 
ashes of dead hopes strewn white and hoary upon 
their raven locks. But one by one they are coming, 
the young and old, rich and poor, all hastening on this 
‘“‘Vistr Home.” 


NIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 


?Tis night: the shades of darkness rest 
On nature’s varied face; 

Gloom, quiet, reign from East to West, 

And calmness fills man’s weary breast, 
And peace marks ev’ry place. 


The busy chrystal brook that rolls 
Its waters murm’ring on, 

And ever onward, onward strolls, 

Adds, as it swells o’er mimic shoals, 
Awe to the hour so lone. 


The little birds which all day long 
Roved through the air in glee, 

Have ceased to sing their merry song, 

And left the field to watch their young, 
And to their safety see. 


The owl, that midnight bird, alune 
Disturbs the silent night; 

Now and anon her mournful moan 

Comes weeping, wailing, o’er the lawn, 
Man’s pleasing thoughts to blight. 


These pleasing thoughts, and what are they 
Which thus man’s time consume? 
We think of Hna who made the day, 





Which now has passed fore’er away, 
And brought us nearer home. 


Oh, blessed home! would I were there 
To rove thy shady groves— 
To breathe thy pure refreshing air, 
And live a life devoid of care 
And all that painful proves. 


Almighty Lord, I pray to thee, 
In this lone hour of night 

Let holy angels watch o’er me— 

Let saving faith, hope, charity, 
Be mine to lead me right. 


And when my days on earth are gone, 
And death at length has come, 
Through Jesus Christ who did atone, 
For sins which I confess and own, 
I pray thee take me home. 


In yonder world no g'Somy night 
Shall e’er my pleasures mar: 
Yes! there the skies are always bright, 
For Christ the Lamb himself is light— 
He’s sun, and moon, and star! 
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LOUISE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY E. A. 


ATLEE, M. D. 


Axsovt a hundred years ago there stood in the street 
St. Honori, in Paris, a house, since then dilapidated 
and altogether destroyed, dedicated “to the great St. 
Martin.”’ In this house lived an honest draper, Peter 
Gervais, a man who had scraped together considera- 
ble property. He was a native of Franche Comte, 
hed served his apprenticeship in Strasburg, and— 
though in Paris, good luck had, so to speak, grown 
over his head—still he himself had no confidence at 
all in Parisians. He did not trust them a farthing; 
much less would he give his only daughter in marriage 
toany of the coxcombs or loungers of Paris. 

Her name was Louise, and she was eighteen years 
old: and counted eighty thousand livres as a mar- 
tiage portion, at that day, a pretty fortune. With 
one beckon of her beautiful finger she could lay a 
hundred suitors at her feet. But she was a pious mai- 
den, and the will of her father was her will. Herr 
Gervais had already given her hafid in prospect, at 
Strasburg, to the son of his former master, the young 
merchant Reiffenstahl. 

Though Reiffenstahl was full of joy, Louise on the 
contrary was full of sorrow; but she said nothing about 
it, either in the presence of her mother, a good-na- 
tured, corpulent woman ; or before the aunt, a meagre, 
dried up personage; or even before the uncle, who 
was fat in body, but lean in understanding; still there 
was a good soul in an honest skin. Louise had no 
acquaintance with her bridegroom, and was some- 
what fearful on that account. Reiffenstahl had the 
advantage, for he had been presented with a portrait 
of the bride. 

Just for the purpose of quieting Louisa’s anxious 
mind, the young Reiffenstahl resolved to slip away 
from his business for a month, take leave of his friends, 
and travel to the metropolis. His bride would then 
see him and become acquainted with him, before she 
Pronounced at the altar the irrevocable vows. 

The good Johann Daniel received his parents’ bles- 
sing, and escorted by his friends, mounted the post- 
Wagon, which at that time made its passage in about 
twelve or fourteen days to Paris. A large trunk well 
Stuffed with clothes and presents of all kinds, was 
Reiffenstahl’s companion. But the white pigeon 
which he had sent before, to announce his coming, 
had a letter, that the post-rider forwarded “ speedily, 
most speedily,” and which also reached Paris quite a 
week sooner, than the gay candidate for marriage 
himself. 

The father Gervais, on this, had put his store in 
order with greatest elegance. The shop-boys had to 
take a bath, and put on clean linen, and stick flowers 
in their button holes. Mother Gervais turned the 
other rooms in the house topsy turvy. The aunt put 











the kitchen folks on the rack. The good old stupid 
uncle watched from one quarter of an hour to an- 
other, the weather-glass on the window frame. The 
bride herself dressed and decorated her person more 
and more daily, but she also arranged the cham- 
ber of her coming visitor, with all carefulness, till it 
looked as trim as a jeweler’s case. “God grant,” 
whispered she to herself, “that no four-cornered 
brewer’s form, may profane this dressing chamber! 
Does he smoke? This were death to me. Indeed 
the clerk says all the Germans ‘smoke tobacco, and 
daily eat great quantities of sourkraut. But I won’t 
beiieve it!” And then with a roguish laugh she added, 
‘many a bear has been tamed!” 

The house was now set to rights, the uncle was 
clearly convinced that for five days the Weather had 
been favorable. The post-wagon might soon arrive, 
indeed might already have come. Gervais undertook 
a short journey to the stage-office. But there they 
knew nothing of the wagon. The clerk supposed, 
that either snow had fallen on the way, or finally the 
post-wagon itself. ‘It would be no wonder,” said 
he with displeasure to a friend that stood by, “if the 
post-wagon should break to pieces! At this day 
people are so infatuated with frenzy, rush on so 
blindly into the world, and think it not enough to lay 
by on the road even ten hours ina day. What’s all 
this to come to?” But while the clerk was speaking 
in this manner, came the post-wagon moderately and 
in good condition, altogether like an orderly man. 
It had only delayed half a day longer than usual in 
Chalons, as an officer of that place wished to take 
passage with him. 

That he might not disturb the quiet of Gervais 
and his family, Reiffenstahl took quarters for the first 
night at a tavern next to the Barrier. His fellow 
travellers left him, but it was immaterial to him; for 
he had time to think of his bride, and of the wonders 
of Paris! The prodigious trunk, with the address of 
Gervais’ house, was immediately taken to the stage 
office, and sent next morning by the commissioner of 
the post-office to Gervais. 

The joy inthe house was unbounded. The women 
flew out of bed, and hurried to their toilettes. Casimer, 
the shop-boy, was ordered to the street as a post sent 
before, to take up the first stranger under thirty years 
who should’ be on the road. The father strutted in a 
splendid gray coat with steel buttons. The uncle’s 
barometer pointed to continued good weather. 

Casimer had brought in three individuals, but they 
proved themselves free from suspicion. Meanwhile, 
as soon as the third had departed, the right man 
marched into the store. 

“ Here, Gervais, Peter Gervais!” he said. 
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“ At your service, to command,” replied the mer- , beloved. She was happy; Reiffenstah!, after the 
chant. wine had circulated, gave no little sign of a peculiar 
Already the paternal heart fluttered under his ruffled { tender regard for the bride, and the uncle said, “he 
shirt bosom: and the visitor continued. ‘“ My name { was just in want of something to eat.” 
is Reiffenstahl. Permit me to hand you my father’s; But the aunt shook her head. 
letter, my trunk is already in your house, if I mistake { The cooks had done their duty. Flesh and fish 
not.” and pastry, sent forth delightful odors. The noble 
The young man would have added something more, } Bordeaux, the friend of man, warmed the heart well, 
but Gervais, embracing him, arrested the last word. ? Peter Gervais overflowed with mirth and contented- 
Peeping from behind the glass door of the cash-room ? ness; his wife smiled more and more pleasantly. 
was the mother; and looking over her shoulder was } Reiffenstahl was lost in the contemplation of his 
the aunt; and on tiptoe behind both, was the pretty } bride, and could hardly keep his eyes off Louise, and 
Louise. the maiden was well satisfied. What Reiffenstah! 
Here for once blind destiny had taken a lucky hold. } enjoyed of his meal and wine, was very little, and the 
Reiffenstahl was a comely, tall, slender man, his hair } feeling of the bride was similar. ‘He don’t smoke, 
carefully dressed, well versed in question and answer, ) he don’t drink heartily, he don’t fill his stomach, 
and compliments; his feet faultless, hands well ) either with sourkraut or any thing else! Ah, I shall be 
formed, the expression of his face highly preposses- } happy!”? So laughed she secretly under her bodice. 
sing. His smile bespoke good humored cheerfulness, Country people at that time sat longer at table than 
his eyes true manliness, and moreover there lay $ those at the present day. Peter Gervais rose from the 
therein so much feeling and tenderness, that Louise { table about two or three o’clock, and said to his son- 
could not withhold her approbation from the coming } in-law, ‘permit me, for a little time, to look to my 
union. Besides, he spoke an eloquent, pure, even § affairs?” 
delightful French, that echoed favorably in Louise’s{ ‘‘ Understand,” replied Reiffenstahl, with some de- 
ear, and was a'good offset to the provincial German, } gree of self-conquest, ‘I also have some important 
with whiclf the father-in-law and son-in-law amused § business to do.” 
themselves, as soonas they become somewhat warmed ** How, will you leave us so soon?” asked Louise, 
and confiding. inquiringly. 
How the lovers had an interview does not become ‘“<T must, I musf, it is my lot,” said Reiffenstahl, and 
our narrative. The readers of this true story, have } was meantime as pale as a linen rag. 
either already experienced this, and so are somewhat} “‘ Are you unwell?” cried the aunt. 
acquainted with it; or they are yet to experience it, ‘‘ Hasn’t eaten enough,” regretted the uncle. 
and then we would not wish to diminish their happi- { ‘ What should ail me more?” asked Reiffensthal, 
ness; or they don’t intend to experience, and in such } bitterly, and seized his hat. Bowing to Louise, he 
case would feel no interest in it. The only remark- ? continued—“ the earth has granted me one happiness 
able circumstance in the case was, that in the degree )} more: [ was permitted to see you, and now, with suf- 
in which Louise was more inspired with confidence, } ferings lightened, I go home.” 
Reiffenstahl was more embarrassed. Louise’s glances Se My God, what a speech!”’ sighed Louise, rest- 
were still brightening, and Reiffenstahl’s were more } lessly turning. Peter Gervais blustered on the other 
serious andeven melancholy. Louise prattled, by the ) hand good humoredly. 
bewitched bridegroom, finally as sweetly, and in as **Bah, bah; German susceptibility! You weep 
unconstrained a manner as a resigned and innocent } when you ought to dance. Well, so be it: if you 
child; Reiffenstahl spake in monosyllables, and a $ have business, go in God’s name, but come back soon 
sadness at times expressed itself in his deportment. again, and your suffering will be atanend. At five 
‘* You are somewhat wearied by the long journey?” § we dine; don’t forget the hour.” 
asked Louise, with sympathy. “ Alas, 1 must forget yov,”? more earnestly spoke 
“Weary, very weary,” replied Reiffenstahl. the bridegroom. All were struck mute. The merchant 
“If you wish to retire to rest,” observed the sor- § himself was a moment silent in surprise. ‘“ Hey, hey, 
rowful mother: whither do you bend your way now 2” said he, with 
“Your chamber is prepared,” added Louise, in a { faltering voice. 
friendly way. ** To the ‘ Black Head’ tavern at the Barrier.” 
“Sleep, while I stay with you?” asked Reiffen- “ To your night quarters? Casimer can go for you.” 
sthal with deep tenderness, ‘Do you envy me this{ ‘ Impossible.” 
short life by your side? Let us.at present forget that { “* Must you then in your own person——?” 
sleep, that long sleep.” “ Understand, dear father. A business that cannot 
‘Something ails the young gentleman, and in truth, } be put off. For yesterday, at a quarter before mid- 
not a little,” whispered the guntto the uncle. The { xight, I'died, and must needs be met there in my own 
fat uncle thought the same: “He is become at once ? person, as'I am to be buried at four o'clock.” 
like an automaton,” said he, “you should give him The women shrieked aloud: The uncle slipped 
something to eat.” from his chair. The merchant, Peter Gervais, felt 
“ Truly,” said Gervais, ‘‘sit down with us to break- ) dizzy. Meantime the ghost of the unhappy Reiffen- 
fast, my dear son-in-law. You look ill.” stahl vanished. The servants who were called in 
‘* As you desire,” answered Reiffenstahl. from all parts, had not met with it'either on the stairs 
Louise enthroned herself proudly at the side of her ¢ or on the floor. But in the house all hands had enough 
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todo. The three women lay in a swoon, the uncle 
combated with visions of ghosts, and with indigestion. 

“The man became mad on the road!” cried Ger- 
vais: “I'll walk to the royal procurator. All the 
commissaries, all the beadles shall go in pursuit of 
this unfortunate youth. Meanwhile, dear brother, 
take care of the women; and you, Casimer, go as fast 
as you can to the ‘ Black Head,’ and see if the fool is 
out there. But hurry now! it isa murderous distance ; 
but you have long legs, and a six livres dollar shall 
be worth going for if you bestir yourself.” 

Casimer walked away like a race horse. The uncle 
plied his women with smelling bottle and camomile 
tea—and the shadows increased, and night set in. 
Peter Gervais returned late. ‘‘Casimer not yet come 
back?’? demanded he, hopelessly, and sighing and 
erying were all his answer. 

Then the knocker at the door sounded. ‘The 
ghost!”? cried they all, and shuddered. Then came 
aman’s heavy steps. ‘‘The ghost!” screamed the 
women again, and would have fled if their legs had 
not been refractory. And into the door marched, in 
truth something not unlike a shadow, his head thrust 
out, but paler than the whitest marble appeared his 
face. It was Casimer, and with a cracked voice he 
said—“ all right, dead and mouse-dead. I am come 
just from the burying; saw the corpse dressed brave 
and fine; saw it put into the earth; read upon the 
cross ‘Johnn Daniel Reiffenstahl, aged four and 
twenty years, born in Strasburg, R.I.P.’ Yesterday, 
at three-quarters before eleven o’clock, he was carried 
off by a sudden rupture of a blood-vessel.” 

When the doctor entered the house he found a total 
overthrow of the inhabitants. The ghost story flew 
over all the houses, and was known throughout Paris 
before the police-officers had taken the notice of the 
funeral to the protocol. But all gave the report of the 
ghost in agreement with that of the shop-boy. Johnn 
































and no alteration could be made of it to eternity. 






the royal palace of Versailles, His Majesty Louis 
XV. sat at the gaming-table. The peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had been ratified, and the first intelligence 
of this wished for event, a young, but high com- 
missioned officer, had just laid at the feet of the 
king. The monarch, well disposed and highly pleased, 
said to the fortunate messenger—“ very well, Mon- 
sieur Brigadier, your fast riding shall not be forgotten. 
My treasurer will not do less for you than for other 
couriers who have entered our residence with agreea- 
ble news. Of myself you have another favor to ex- 
pect. Remember that.” 

The Mareschal de Camp, the Marquis of Origny, 
now entered. The courtiers thronged around him 
and wished him joy. Notwithstanding his neglected 
oilette and dusty boots, he was the lion of the even- 
ing. The brigadier found many acquaintances in the 
wide circle, and renewed many a friendship that had 
long lain dormant, for the marquis had been five years 
abroad withthe army. 

“Visit me to-morrow at my house in Paris,” spoke 
® fair-visaged count, “you will be astonished; an 
eatire new building where there once was a cave.” 
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‘* Where, my friend?” 

“In street St. Honore—formerly—but you remem- 
ber yet—the house, ‘to the great Saint Martin’—dis- 
figured the place.” 

‘* So, then it is no longer standing ?” 

“Bah, swallowed up in dust and nothing—swept 
away and exterminated. Where once the shopmen 
measured their ells, opens now the door of my house.” 

Somewhat hastily the marquis asked, ‘‘ what is be- 
come of Gervais?” 

“The miser took the money that he scraped up to 
Passy or to Chaillot. I don’t know rightly. There 

$ he rests on his laurels with his family. The ghost 
story in the year forty-nine made the worthy family 
almost crazy. The daughter went in mourning from 
that house, has not yet laid it off, and consequently 
has never married—shed her blossoms, as the saying 
is, from horror.” 

§ The brigadier wrinkled his brow, and repressed a 

; sigh. 

“In Chaillot? say you not in Chaillot?” asked he, 
distractedly. A courtier affirmed it, seeing the count 
hesitated between Passy and Chaillot. ‘‘ People then 
have retired like hermits,” added he. 

“] must visit them,” answered the marquis. 

“Thou ? what hast thou to do with that shopkeeper?” 

“ A commission,a weighty one. Did’st know Cap- 
tain St. Remy ?” 

“Yes, truly. He was killed, as the Gazette men- 
tioned, in the battle of Oudenard.” 

“ Right, and in the hour of death—his bloody head 
lay on my knees till he expired—he told me of an in- 
considerate trick, by which he ruined the peace of the 


Gervais family; and bade me by all possible means 


to make amends, by clearing up the cruellest mysti- 
fication that had ever been perpetrated.” 


With intense interest the hearers drew near the 


brigadier. The king was all attention. ‘“ What is 


Daniel Reiffenstahl was duly dead, and remained so, } going on there?” asked he, of the grandmaster of his 


huntsmen, who was planted behind his chair. The 


Several years afterward, in the golden saloon of $ dignitary went to the group to hear the marquis’s 


The narrator continued: “St. Remy related that 
he had been in the post-wagon with a Strasburger, 
who, on bis arrival in Paris, complained of a severe 
oppressive pain in his breast, and, therefore, tarried 
at the ‘ Black Head,’ where he had ptisans made for 
him, and soon on account of a cold that he had caught 
he took to his bed, which he thought would aid the 
effect of his ptisans. St. Remy went on in the post- 
wagon, but noticed on the way that his letter-case 
stuffed well with hair-curls and ribbons, and the like, 
were missing. Convinced that they must have been 
packed by mistake among the night baggage of the 
Strasburger, St. Remy immediately got out, and went 
back to the ‘ Black Head.’ How was he astonished 
to find his fellow traveller weltering in blood, and 
almost dead. The unfortuate man had ruptured a 


blood-vessel, and no physician could be found, But 
there was no way to help him. A veil over a sor- 
rowful night! The dying man bade our St. Remy 
mention as gently as possible to the bride and her 
family the sad occurrence, and to hand the letter of 
his father to the cloth merchant as a voucher. 


But 
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now Satan had his sport, and in the wantonness of 
youth the captain undertook to play the part of the 
Strasburger for an hour ortwo. As he lay in garrison 
at Strasburg for a long time—I became acquainted 
with him there; and we mangled the Strasburg lan- 
guage on a wager—the Elsaser had the German Patois 
sufficiently fluent to take a Parisian inat night, and the 
saucy fellow was but too fond of such sport. But then 
he was sorry for his evil pranks next morning, and 
would take measures to make amends. However, 
we had orders to depart with the regiment, and the 
alarm of war soon made him forget the past. Never- 
theless in the hour of death the thorn pricked the con- 
science of St. Remy, and I must in his name seek 
forgiveness of the injured family.” 

The tone of the court of Louis XV. was very 
loose and frivolous. Therefore, the whole circle 
laughed in approbation of the roguish trick that St. 
Remy had played upon the plebeian. Some said— 
“would we ever have placed confidence again in St. 
Remy, who behaved before the world like a simple 
seminarist!” ‘‘ Whata pity,” thought others, “that 
this pretty ghost story should be cleared up in a na- 
tural way to the country people!” 

The fair count waited next day in vain for his 
friend. The marquis went off to perform his com- 
mission in Chaillot. About mid-day he entered the 
country-seat where Gervais resided. An aged maid 
servant was cleaning the latch of the tressel-gate of 
the garden. “Is Herr Gervais at home?” asked the 
cavalier, who was in full uniform. The servant made 
a deep courtesy, and pointed to the back part of the 
garden. And when she fully opened her eyes to wan- 
der over the showy uniform, she opened her mouth 
also, cried “ murder !”’ and ran off. 

The marquis followed on, the old uncle stepped 
from the side path armed with a shovel, but on taking 
a good look at the stranger, he threw down the tool, 
ran as fast as he could, and cried loudly, “ the ghost! 
the ghost! come again already!’’ All this was done 
in a moment. 

The marquis entered the house. The screaming 
maid servant barricaded herself in the kitchen; the 
meagre aunt sank in a swoon on the stair; Herr Peter 
Gervais, whom the alarm of his brother’s wild flight 
had brought out of the chamber, at the address of the 
marquis became like a statue. And in the sitting- 
room groaned the mother ; “‘ oh, see, oh, see, Louise, 
there it is again! To take us away the ghost is come 
again.” 

Louise still paler than common, dressed in mourn- 
ing, sprang from her chair and called, “oh, let him 
take me with him to the narrowgrave! Gladly would 
I follow him.” 

But at her feet sank full of life, full of warmth, with 
amorous looks and tears of repentance in his eyes, 
the handsome man to whom Louise was bound beyond 
the grave, and with sweet voice exclaimed—“ will 
you forgive me, angelic maiden? During five years 
in the bloody turmoil of war, constantly and supremely 
my only thought, can you be reconciled?” 

That we may not be too oppressive to the suscep- 
tible reader, by presenting her with pictures too exci- 
ting ; we leave it to herself to conjecture how matters 
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progressed in Gervais’ country residence. We wil! 
go twenty-four hours ahead, and it gives us pleasure 
to inform her that we find ourselves again in the royal 
palace. This time the king is not playing cards, but 
is holding audience, and near him is the train of the 
Marquis of Origny. 

**You are coming, I’m certain, to tell me of St. 
Remy’s acts?” said the king, smiling, who had slept 
well, breakfasted well, was in the best, most wonder- 
fully good humor. ‘ The grandmaster of the hunts- 
men has already toid me. You come too late.” 

‘* Not too late, sire ; for I can impart to your majesty 
what the duke does not know. Not St. Remy, whom 
I met in the street, as he carelessly came from the 
funeral of the Strasburger, and did not trust himself 
to fulfil the commission to Gervais—not St. Remy has 
acted the ghost; I performed the part myself. In re- 
lieving a friend of his burden 1 abused his confidence. 
But the penalty came at once over my heart and head. 
I instantly loved like a madman the maiden whom | 
deceived ; and I know not what might have been done 
if a soldier’s duty had not called me to the frontiers.” 

‘* Ah, ha, amiable, good-for-nothing!” joked the 
king: “such tricks! You may thank God that Fleury, 
the strict cardinal, is not alive. Imust have sent you 
to the Bastile. But what do you desire of me to-day?” 

‘‘ Your majesty gave me liberty to ask one favor?” 

“ Aha, you are in a hurry, it seems. What is your 
petition ?” 

‘* A letter of nobility for the shop-keeper, Peter Ger- 
vais, and his heirs.”’ 

‘Bah! what a condescension? How can we grant 
such a favor ?”’ 

‘‘A distinguished trader has great influence and 
merit in his father land.” 

‘How! I have more than fifty thousand such, Ger- 
vais, in my kingdom,” replied the monarch, “If I 
were to reward them all with armorial bearings.” 

‘Gervais is an enthusiastic adherent of your ma- 
jesty !” a 

‘“ Might I not say the same of all my Frenchmen?” 
again proudly asked the king, but with a smile. 

‘* Now then, sire, Gervais has a wonderfully pretty 
daughter—a perfect image of the graces. Sire! all 
the attractions of the Cyprian Goddess are united in 
her.”? 

The king now laughed heartily, and said—* truly if 
the man has an attractive daughter, your wish, dear 
marquis, shall be graciously fulfilled—one condition 
only; bring the maiden to me. I wish to see this 
wonder of a beauty.” 

With a roguish expression, aware of the king’s 
artifice, the brigadier rejoined : “I thank my lord and 
master most humbly for the promised favor. You 
shall, sire, have a sight of the pretty Louise as soon 
as your royal hand shall sign my marriage-contract, 
as soon as I shall be permitted to present to your 
majesty the Marchioness of Origny.” 

That the king was endowed this day with more than 
his usual goodness, to his honor.we may not conceal. 
He gave the cunning marquis his hand to kiss, and 
thoughtfully repeated, “sign, present, marry. All as 
you say, marquis! I remain ever your affectionate 
king.” 
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Jacos stood upon the steps of that tall mansion till 
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we get safely back to the Astor, there’ll be another 
dollar to pay for the mending—do you hear?” 
““Of course I do!” answered the man, with a 


his mistress disappeared in the darkness that filled it. } chuckle, and gathering himself up in his overcoat 


His eyes followed her with an intense gaze, as if the 
fire smouldering at his heart could empower his vision 
to penetrate the black night that seemed to engulph 





‘ like a turtle in its shell, he cowered down in his seat 


quite contented to be drenched at that price to any 
possible extent. 


her, together with the man to whose hand she was‘ _ Relieved from all anxiety regarding the carriage, 
clinging. The rain was pouring around him. The ¢ Jacob fell back into the state from which this little 
winds soughed through the drops, lulled a little, but ¢ contention had, for the moment, diverted him. He 
still violent. He stood motionless in the midst, allow- ; looked upward—far, far overhead a single beam of 
ing both rain and wind to beat against him without a { light quivered and broke amid the rain-drops—it 
thought. He was listening for another sound of their ? entered his heart like a poinard. What was he say- 


footsteps, and seemed paralyzed upon the great stone 
flags, over which the water was dripping. 

The carriage wheels grinding upon the pavement as 
the coachman attempted to turn his vehicle, aroused 
Jacob from his abstraction. He turned, and running } 
down the steps, caught one of the horse’s by its bit. 

“Not yet—you will be wanted again!” he shouted. 

“Wanted or not, I am going home,” answered the 
driver, gruffly; “‘as for sitting before any lady’s door 
on a night like this, nobody knows how long—I wont, 
and wouldn’t for twice the money you’ll pay me.” 

Jacob backed the cowering horses till one of the 
carriage wheels struck the curbstone. 

“There,” he said, resolutely, ‘get inside if you are 
afraid of the rain; but as for.driving away, that’s out 
of the question !”* 

“We'll see, that’s all,”? shouted the driver, giving 
his dripping reins a shake. 

“Hush,” said Jacob, springing up on one of the 
fore-wheels, and thrusting a silver dollar into the 
man’s hand. ‘This is for yourself beside the regular 
pay! Will that satisfy you for the waiting?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered the man, with a 
broad grin, thrusting the coin into the depths of a 
pocket that seemed unfathomable, ‘‘that’s an argu- 
ment to reconcile one to cold water: because, do you 
mind, there’s a prospect of something stronger after 
it. Hallo, what are you about there?” 

“Only looking to the lamp,”’ answered Jacob, hold- 
ing the little glass door of the lantern 7 as he spoke. 

But its out!” 

“So it is!’? answered Jacob, dannousiings from the 
wheel. 

‘And what’s worse, there isn’t a lamp left burning 
in the neighborhood to light up by!” muttered the 


driver, peering decease ly into the darkness. 
“Exactly!” was the rejoinden 
“T shall break my neck, and smash the carriage.” 


¢ ing to her?—was he harsh?—or worse, oh, a thousand 
; times worse, could that light be gleaming upon their 
reconciliation? Jacob writhed with the thought: he 
; tried to be calm: to quench the fire that broke up 
$ from the depths of his heart. His nature strong, and 
$ but slowly excited, grew ungovernable when fully 
aroused. Never till that hour had his imagination 
been so glowing, so terribly awake. A thousand 
fears flashed athwart his usually cool brain. Alone 
in that great, silent house, with a man like Leicester, 
was she safe?—his mistress—was she? This thought 
—the latest and least selfish—goaded him to action. 
He strode hurriedly up the steps, groped his way 
‘ along the hall, and up through the darkness till he 
§ reached the attic. One single ray of light penetrating 
a key-hole, guided him to the door of that singular 
chamber. He drew close and listened, unconscious 
of the act, for his anxiety had become intense, and 
Jacob thought of no forms then. 

The rain beating upon the roof swallowed up all 
other sounds; but now and then a murmur reached 
¢ his ear, broken but familiar as the pulses of his own 
$ heart. This was followed by tones that brought his 
teeth sharply together. They might be mellowed by 
distance, but to him they seemed soft and persuasive 

+ to a degree of fascination. He could not endure them, 
they glided through his heart like serpents distilling 
poison from every coil. He laid his hand upon the 
latch, hesitated, and then turning away @tept through 
the darkness ashamed of what he had done. He an 
eves-dropper, and with her, his mistress. He paused 
on the top of a flight of steps beyond ear-shot, but 
with his eyes fixed upon that ray of light, humbled 
and crushed in spirit, for he had awoke as from a 
dream, and found himself listening. There the poor 
man sat down pale and faint with self-reproach. 

Poor Jacob, his punishment was terrible! Minute 
after minute crept by, and each second seemed as an 


“Keep cool—keep cool,” said Jacob, “and when } hour. Sometimes he sat with both hands clasped over 
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his face, and both knees pressed hard by his elbows. , them,’”’ muttered Jacob, fiercely, ‘“‘and close to the 
Then he would stand up in the darkness quiet as a § throat, it strangles back the poison.” 
statue; not a murmur could possibly reach his ear ‘Never touch a rattlesnake at all, friend, it is a 
from the room. Still he held his breath, and bent for- { desperate business, I assure you; they are beautiful 
ward like one listening. Keen anxiety forced the § reptiles, but rather dangerous to play with. Oh, I am 
position upon him, but it could not impel him one glad that your fingers relax, it would have been un- 
step nearer the door. , pleasant to shoot a fellow creature here in the dark, 
He was standing thus, bending forward with his and with a gentle lady close by.” 
eyes, as it were, devouring the little gleam of light “Would it?” muttered Jacob, between his teeth. 
that fell so tranquilly through the key-hole, when the { The answer wasa light laugh that sounded strangely 
door was suddenly opened and Leicester came out. { in that silent dwelling. 
With the abrupt burst of light rushed a cry wildand{ ‘Your hand once more, friend; after all this dark- 
quivering with anguish. Jacob sprang forward, seized { ness makes me quite dependant on your guidance,” 
Leicester by the arm, and after one or two fruitless { said the voice again. 
efforts—for every word choked him as it rose, he { There was a fierce struggle in Jacob’s bosom, 
said— but at last his hand was stretched forth and clasped 
‘Have you killed her? Is it murder?” $ with the soft, white fingers, whose bare touch filled 
“A fit of hysterics, friend, nothing more!” was § his soul with loathing. 
the cool reply. “This way, I will lead you safely!” 
Jacob strode into the chamber. His mistress lay } ‘‘ Why how you tremble, friend, not with fear, | 
prone upon the bed, her face pale as death, and a ‘ hope.”” 


faint convulsion stirring her limbs, $. “No, with hate!” were the words that sprang to 
He bent over her, and gently put the hair back from $ the honest lips of Jacob Strong, but he conquered the 
her temples with his great, awkward hand. } impulse to utter them, and only answered—* I’m not 


“She is not dead, nor hurt!” he murmured, and § afraid!” 
though his face expressed profound compassion, a{ ‘Faith, but it requires courage to grope one’s way 
gleam of wild joy broke through it all. ‘His scorn § through all this darkness: every step puts our necks 
has wounded her, not his hand.” § in danger.” 

Still the poor lady remained insensible. Therewas{ Jacob made no answer to this observation, he had 
a faint quivering of the eyelids, but no other appear- ( reached the lower hall, and with a rapid step moved 
ance of life. Jacob looked around for some means of { toward the front entrance. The moment they gained 
restoration, nothing was there. He flung up the win- ¢ the open air Jacob wrenched his hand from the other’s 
dow, and dashing open a shutter, held out his palm. { grasp, and hurrying down the steps opened the car- 
lt was soon full of water-drops, and with these he { riage door. The rain prevented any further ques- 
bathed her forehead and her pale mouth, while a gust { tioning on the part of Leicester, and he took his seat 
of rain swept over her through the open sash. This ’ in silence. 
aroused her, a shudder crept through her limbs, and? Jacob climbed up to the driver’s seat, and then 
her eyes opened. Jacob was bending over her ten- ( took possession of the reins; the man submitted quietly, 
derly as a mother watches her child. 2 glad to gather himself closer in his overcoat. A single 

She saw who it was, and rising fully to her elbow, { crack of the whip and off went the dripping horses, 
put him back with one hand, while her eyes wandered ‘ plunging furiously onward through the darkness, wind- 


eagerly around the room. $ ing round whole blocks of buildings, doubling corners, 
“‘Where—where is he?” she questioned; ‘oh, { and crossing one street half a dozen times, till it would 
Jacob, call him back.” s have puzzled a man in broad daylight to guess where 


‘*No!” answered the servant, firmly, notwithstand- { he was going, or whence he came. Atlength the car- 
ing his voice shook—‘‘no, I will not call him back! < riage dashed into Broadway, and downward to the 


To-morrow you would not thank me for doing it!” Astor House. 
She turned her head upon the pillow, and closing; The driver kept his seat, and Jacob once more let 
her eyes, murmured— § down the carriage-steps. The drive had given him 


‘Leave me then—leave me!” time for deliberation. He was no longer a slave to 
Jacob closed the window, and folding the quilt ‘ the rage that an hour before seemed to overpower his 
softly over her, went out. He had half descended { strength—rage that had changed his voice, and even 
the first flight of steps, when a voice from the bottom { his usual habits of language. 
arrested his attention. “Come in—come in!”’ said Leicester, as he ran up 
‘‘Here yet!’ he muttered, springing down into the ¢ the steps, “I wish to ask a question or two.” 
darkness, and like a wild beast guided by the instinct Jacob made no answer, but followed in a heavy, 
of his passion, he seized Leicester by the arm. indifferent manner. All his faculties were now under 
‘Softly, softly, friend,” exclaimed that gentleman, ? control, and he was prepared to act any part that might 
with a low, calm intonation, though one hand was ? present itself. 
upon his revolver all the time. ‘“Oblige me by re-? Leicester paused in the lobby, and, turning round, 
leasing your fingers just the least in the world: my } cast a sharp glance over Jaeob’s person. It was the 
arm is tender as a lady’s, and your fingers seem made } first time that he had obtained a full view of those 
of iron.” harsh features. Leicester was perplexed: was this the 
‘We grasp rattlesnakes hard when we do touch ‘ man who had guided him through the dark passages 
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of the mansion house? or was it only the coachman? 


another person occupied the driver’s seat when he left 
the carriage; and Jacob’s air was so like a brother of 
the whip that it puzzled even his acute penetration. 


2 
The profound darkness had prevented him seeing that 
; 


The voice—Leicester had a faultless ear, and was 


certain that in the speech he should detect the man. 
He spoke, therefore, in a quiet, common way, and took 
out his purse. 

“How much am I to pay you my fine fellow?” he 
said. 

“What you please. The lady paid, but then its a ; 
wet night, and——” 

“Yes, yes, will that do?” cried Leicester, drawing } 
forth a piece of silver. 
it was the coachman only. The former tone had been } 
quick, peremptory, and inspired with passion, now it 
was calm, drawling, and marked with something of 
a down East twang; nothing could have been more ) 
unlike than that voice then and an hour before. 5 

Jacob took the money, and moving toward the light 
examined it closely. 

“Thank you, sir: I suppose its a genuine half dol- ; 
lar,” he said, turning away with the business-like air} 
he had so well assumed. 

Leicester laughed—“ of course it is—but stop a mo- ; 
ment, and tell me—if it is within the limits of your ? 
geographical knowledge—where I have been travel- | 
ling to-night?” 

“Sir! answered Jacob, turning back with a per- 
plexed look. 

“Where have I been? What number and street 
was it to which you drove me?” 

“The street. Wal, i. reckon it was Twenty-Eighth } 
street, sir.”? 5 

“Oh, yes, and the number?” 

“It isn’t numbered just there, sir, I believe.” 

“But you know the house?” 

“Yes, sir, that is I suppose I know it. The man { 
told me when to stop, so I didn’t look partiouerty | 
myself”? 

“The man, what was he, a servant or a gentle- 
man?” ; 

“Now raly, sir, in a country where all are free ; 
and equal, it is dreadful difficult to tell which is which 3 
sometimes. He acted like a hired man to the lady, ? 
and like a gentleman to me, that is in the way of re- } 
nunciation !”? 

“Renunciation—remuneration, you mean!” 

“Wal, yes, maby I do!” answered Jacob, shaking 
the rain from his hat, ‘one word is jest as good as 
‘tother, I calculate, so long as both on ’em are about 
the same length.” 

“So you could find the house again?’ persisted $ 
Leicester, intent upon gaining some information re- 
garding his late adventure. 

“Wal, I guess so.” 

“Very well: come here to-morrow, and I will 
employ you again.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

“Stop a moment, leave me your card: the number 
of your hack, and——” 

A look of profound horror came over Jacob’s face. 
“Cards, sir, I never touched the things in my hull life.” 
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Leicester laughed. 
“T mean the tickets you give to travellers that they 
may know where to get a carriage.” 
Jacob began to search his pockets with great fervor, 
but in vain as the reader may well suppose. 
“Wal, now, did you ever, I hain’t got the least 
sign of one about me.” 
‘No matter, tell me your number, that will do!” 
The first combination of figures that entered Jacob’s 
head, was given with a quiet simplicity that left no 
suspicion of their truthfulness. 
“Very well: come to-morrow, say at two o’clock.” 
Jacob made an awkward bow. In truth, with his 
loose joints and ungainly figure, this was no difficult 


The voice satisfied him that ) exploit. 


‘‘A minute more. Should you know that lady 
again?” 

“Should I know her!” almost broke from Jacob’s 
lips, but he forced back the exclamation, and though 
his frame trembled at the mention of his mistress, he 
answered naturally as before. 

‘Wal, it was dark, but I guess that face ain’t one 
§ to forget easy.” 

“You may be sent for again, perhaps by the same 
person.” 

* Jest as likely as not!” 

‘You seem a shrewd, sensible fellow, friend!” 

“Wal, yes, our folks used to say so.” 

“And pick up a little information about almost 
everybody, I dare say!” 

‘Wal, I am generally considered purty wide 
awake!” 

‘“‘Very well, just keep an eye on this lady; make 
a little inquiry in the shops and groceries about the 
neighborhood, I should like to learn more about her. 
You understand!” 

Jacob nodded his head. 

**You shall be well paid for the trouble, remember 
that!” 

“Jest so!’ was the composed answer. 

‘Very well, call to-morrow: the man will bring 
you to my rooms,” said Leicester, turning away. 

“T will,’ muttered Jacob, in a voice so changed 
that Leicester’s suspicions must have returned had it 
reached his ear. 

The next moment the fictitious driver came rushing 
down the Astor House steps. He dashed the silver 
impetuously upon the pavement, and plunged into the 
carriage. 

“Drive to Union Park, and let me out there,”’ he 
shouted to the coachman, then sinking back in the 
seat and knitting his great hands hard together, he 
muttered through his teeth—‘‘the villain—oh! the vil- 
lain, how cool he was!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEICESTER went to his room humming a tune as he 
moved along the passages. Softand low the murmurs 
fell from his lips like the suppressed cooing of a bird, 
now and then he paused to brush the moisture from 
his coat—once he fell into thought, and stood for more 


than a minute with his eyes bent upon the floor. One 
of those lone wanderers in hotels that sit up to help off 
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early travellers, happened to pass just then, and 
interrupted his reverie. 

‘Oh, is it you Jim,” said Leicester, starting, “I 
hope there is a fire still in my room.” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 just looked in to see if the young gentle- 
man was comfortable,” answered the man. 

‘What young gentleman, Jim?” 

‘© Why one that called just after you went out, sir, 
I told him you left no word, and might be in any 
minute, so he has been waiting ever since.” 

This information seemed to disturb Leicester a 
little, but he checked a visible impulse to speak again 
and moved on. 

Leicester found in his chamber a young man, or 
rather lad, for the intruder did not seem to be more 
than eighteen. His complexion was fair as an infant’s, 
and silky as an infant’s were the masses of chestnut 
curls wound with a tinge of gold that lay upon his 
white forehead. The boy was sound asleep in the 
Jarge, easy chair. One cheek lay against the crimson 
dressing-gown which Leicester had flung across the 
back of his chair on going out. The other was warmed 
to a rich rose tint by the heat. His lips, red and lus- 
trous as over-ripe cherries, were just parted till the 
faintest gleam of his teeth became visible. The lad 
was tall for his age, and every limb was rounded 
almost to a tone of feminine symmetry. His hands, 
snowy, somewhat large, and dimpled at the joints, lay 
on his chest indolently, as if they had been clasped 
and were falling apart in his slumber, while each 
elbow fell against rather than rested upon the arms 
of his seat. 

An air of voluptuous quiet hung about the boy. The 
wine gleaming redly in the half filled glasses, the 
fragments of Leicester’s meal scattered about, all the 
rich tints that filled the room floated around him, like 
the atmosphere in a warmly toned picture. Leicester 
observed this as he entered the room, and, with all 
feelings of an artist, the first thing he did, was to 
change one of the candles, that its beams might fall 
more directly on the boy’s face, and fling a deeper 
shadow in the back ground. 

The deep sweet slumber of youth possessed the boy, 
and even the increased light did aot arouse him, he 
only stretched himself more indolently, and, while one 
of his hands fell down, began to breathe deep and free 
again—the motion loosened several folds of the dres- 
sing-gown, adding a more picturesque effect to the 
position. Leicester smiled, and leaning against the 
mantel-piece, began to study the effect quietly, for he 
was one of those men whose refinement in selfishness 
forbade the abridgement of a pleasurable sensation, 
however ill-timed it might be. The boy smiled in 
his sleep. He was evidently dreaming, and the glow 
that spread over his cheek grew richer, as if the 
slumbering thought was a joyous one. 

Leicester’s brow darkened. There was something 
in that soft sleep, in the warm smile, that seemed to 
awake memories of his own youth. He gazed on, 
but his eye grew vicious in its expression, as if he 
were beginning to loath the youth for the innocence 
of his look. Again the boy moved and muttered some- 
thing in his sleep—it was a female name; Leicester 
heard it and laughed softly. 
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At another time, Leicester would not have hesitated 
to arouse the boy, for it was deep in the night, and he 
was not one to break his own rest for the convenience 
of another—but he had been greatly excited, notwith- 
standing that cool exterior. Old memories had been 
raked up in his heart—pure as some memories of 
youth ever must be, breaking through a nature vile as 
his—like water-lilies dragged up from the depths of a 
dark pool. Those memories had disturbed the very 
dregs of his heart, and when thus disturbed, some pure 
waters had gushed up, mingled with much that was 
black and bitter. He had no inclination for sleep, 
none for solitude, and with the whole being thus 
aroused, anything which promised to occupy thought 
without touching upon feeling was a relief. 

It would not do. The exquisite taste, the intense love 
of artistical effect that brightened his nature, could not 
long check his spirit of those thoughts that found in 
everything astimulus. In vain he strove to confine 
himself to simple admiration as he gazed upon each 
new posture assumed by the sleeping boy. His own 
youth rose before him in the presence of youth 
asleep. He made a powerful effort at self-control. 
He said to his thought, so far shalt thou go and no 
farther. But the light which gleamed across the throat 
of that ruin-lost boy, exposed by the low collar and 
simple black riband was something far more intense 
than the beams of a waxen candle. Spite of himself 
it illuminated the many dark places in his own soul, 
and forced him to see that which existed there. 

Thus he fell into a reverie dark and sombre, from 
which he awoke at length with a profound sigh. The 
boy still smiled in his sleep. Leicester could no 
longer endure this blooming human life so close to 
him, and yet so unconscious. He laid his hand on 
the youth’s shoulder and aroused him. 

** Robert !” 

“Ha. Mr. Leicester. Is it you?’ cried the boy 
starting up and opening a pair of large gray eyes to 
their fullest extent. ‘Really, I must have been asleep 
in your chair, and dreaming too. It was not the wine, 
upon my honor. I only drank half a glass.” 

“ And so you were dreaming?” said Leicester, with 
a sort of chilly sadness. ‘ The vision seemed a very 
pleasant one!” 

The lad glanced at the miniature on the mantel- 
piece, and his eyes flashed under their long lashes. 

‘“‘The last object I saw was that,” he said. “It 
haunted me I suppose.” 

‘ You think it pretty then ?”” was the quiet rejoinder. 

“Pretty ! beautiful! I dreamed she was with me in 
one of those far off isles of the ocean which Tom 
Moore talks about. Such fruit, ripe, luscious, and 
bursting with fragrance. Flowers moist with dew, 
and fairly dripping with sunshine. Grass upon the 
banks softer than moss, and greener than emerald. 
Water so pure, leaping——” 

“Tt was a pleasant dream, no doubt,” said Leicester, 
quietly, interrupting the lad. 
> ‘Pleasant, it was Heavenly. That lovely creature, 
80 bright, so——” 

Do you know how late it is?” said Leicester, 
seating himself in the easy chair, and bringing the boy 
down from his fancies with the most ruthless coldness. 
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"No, really. I had been waiting sometime, that is 
certain. Then the dream—but one never guesses at 
the length of time when——” 

“Tt is near one o’clock!” 

“And you are sleepy—wish me away—well, good 
bye then !” 

“No; but I wish to talk of something beside childish 
visions.”” 

“Childish!” The boy’s cheek reddened. 

“Well, youthful, then, that is the term, I believe. 
Now tell me what yon have been doing. How do you 
like the counting-house ?” 

“Oh, very well. I’m sure it seems impossible to ? 
thank you enough for getting me in.” 

“ Have the firm raised your salary yet?” 

“No: 1 have not ventured to mention it!” ; 

“You have won their confidence, I trust.” 

“T have tried my best to deserve it,”” answered the 
poy, modestly. 

Leicester frowned. The frank honesty of this 
speech seemed to displease him. 

“They are beginning to trust you in things of im- 3 
portance with the book business, perhaps?” 

* Yes, sometimes !” 

“That looks very well, and your writing. I hope 
you have attended to the lessonsI gave you. Without 
faultless penmanship, a clerk is always at disad- 
vantage.” 

“Tthink you will not be displeased with my pro- 
gress, sir.” 

“T am glad of it. It would grieve me, Robert, 
should you fall short in anything, after the recom- } 
mendation I procured for your employers.” ; 

“T never will, sir, depend upon it, I never will if } 
study and hard work will sustain me,” answered the 
youth, earnestly. — 

“T do not doubt it. 
panions, your amusements.” 

* Amusements, sir, how can I afford them?” 

“Certainly the salary is too small!” 

“T did not compiain. In fact, I suppose it is large 
enough for the services !” 


Now tell me about your com- 


“Of course I do!” 

“And those who receive twice—nay, three times 
your salary do no more.” 

“That is true!” answered the boy, thoughtfully, 
“but then I am so young!” 

“But you have more abilities than many of those 
above you who are far better paid.” 

“Do you think so—really think so, Mr. Leicester?” 
said the youth, blushing with honest pleasure. 


“T never say what I do not think!’ answered the > introduce you to her some day.” 


crafty man with quiet dignity, and keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the boy, for he was reading every impulse 
of that warm young heart. ‘You have abilities of a 
high order, industry, talent, everything required for 
suecess—but remember, Robert, the reward for those 
qualities comes as slowly, as society is regulated, and 
Sometimes never comes at all. The rich bl 
often runs far in advance of the poor genius.” 

The youth looked grave. A spirit of di 
creeping into his heart. “ I'thought that with in 


; 
| 
“Still you work all the time ?” 
; 
; 





and °° I should be sure to succeed like 


others,” he said, ‘but I suppose poverty will stand in 
the way. Strange that I did not see that before.” 

**See what, Kobert?”’ 

‘* Why, that starting poor I am only the more likely 
to be kept in poverty. I remember now one of our 
clerks, no older than I am, was promoted only last 
week. His father was a rich man, and it was whis- 
pered that he would sometime be a junior partner in 
the concern.” 

* You see then what a little money can do.” 

“ Well, after all, my good old aunt has money, more 
than people imagine, I dare say!’ cried the boy, 
brightening up. 

‘* What, the old lady in the market? 
advice, Robert, and never mention her.” 
** And why not?” questioned the boy. 

‘ Because selling turnips and cabbage sprouts might 
not be considered the most aristocratic way of making 
money among your fellow clerks.” 

The boy changed countenance, his eye kindled and 
his lip began to curve. 

‘*T shall never be ashamed of my aunt, sir. She is 
a good, generous woman ‘i 

** Nodoubt, no doubt. Go and proclaim her good 
qualities among your companions, and see the result. 
For my part, I think the state of society which makes 
any honest occupation a cause of reproach, is to be 
condemned by all honorable men. But you and’, 
Robert, cannot hope to change the present order of 
things, and without the power to remedy we have 
only tosubmit. So take my advice and never talk of 
that fine old huckster woman among your fellow 
clerks.” 

Robert was silent. He stood gazing upon the floor, 
his cheeks hot with wounded feeling, and his eyes 
half full of tears. When he spoke again there was 
trouble in his voice. 

*¢ Thank you for the advice, Mr. Leicester, though 
I must say it seems rather cold-hearted. I will go 
now, excuse me for keeping you up so late.” 

‘You need not go on that account,” said Leicester, 
‘TI am not certain of going to sleep at all before 
morning !” 

* And I,” said Robert, with a faint smile, ‘‘some- 
how this conversation makes me restless. That sweet 
dream from which you aroused me will not be likely 
to came back again to-night!” 

Robert glanced at the miniature as he spoke, and a 
glow of admiration kindled the mist still hanging about 
his eyes. . 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Leicester, stoutly, and with his 
keen glance fixed upon the boy, ‘“ perhaps I may 


Take my 


“To her?” cried. the youth. ‘Alive! is there any 
being like that alive ?” 

His face was in a glow, and a bright smile flashed 
over it. Nothing could have been more beautiful than 
the boy’s face that moment. 

Leicester regarded him with a faint smile. Likea 
chemist, he was experimenting upon the beautiful 
nature before him, and like a chemist he watched the 
slow, subtle poison that he had administered. 

‘¢ Alive and breathing, Robert, the picture does not 
quite equal her in somethings. It is a little too sad. 
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The quick sparkle of her more joyous look no artist 
can embody. But you shall see her.” 

‘‘T shall see her!”? muttered Robert, turning his 
eyesfrom the miniature. ‘“ What if my dream were to 
prove correct?” 

** What—the lone Island, the flowers, the magical 
fruit!” said Leicester, with a soft laugh that had a 
mocking tone in it. 

“That was not all my dream. It seemed to me 
that she was in trouble, and in all her beauty and her 
grief, became my guardian angel.” 

‘You could not select anything more lovely for the 
office, I assure you,” answered Leicester. 

‘* She must be good as she is beautiful,” answered 
the boy, turning an earnest glance on his companion, 
for without knowing it, his sensitive nature had been 
stung by the sarcasm lurking in the soft tones in which 
Leicester had spoken. 

** At your age all women seem like angels,” was 
the rejoinder. 

‘And at yours, what are they then?”’ questioned the 
lad. 

‘“Women!”? answered Leicester with a scornful 
curve of the lip, and a depth of sarcasm in his voice, 
that made the youth shrink. 

The arch hypocrite saw the impression his un- 
guarded bitterness had made, and added, “ but this one 
really isan angel. I may not admire her as much as 
you would, Robert, but she is an exquisite creature, 
timid as a young fawn, delicate as a flower!” 

“T was sure of it!” exclaimed Robert with enthu- 
siasm, for this frank praise had obliterated all impres- 
sion made by the sarcasm in Leicester’s voice. 


, And now,” said Leicester, taking his hat from 
} the table, ‘as you seem quite awake, and as I posi- 
} tively cannot sleep, what if we take a stroll?” 
‘Where could we go at this time of night?” said 
Robert, surprised by the proposition. 
“T have a great fancy to let you see the inside of a 
gambling house for once,”” was the quiet reply. 
“A gambling house! Oh, Mr, Leicester!” 
‘*T have often thought,” said Leicester, as if speak- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ that the best way of curing that ardent 
$ curiosity with which youth always regards the unseen 
is to expose evil at once in all its glare and iniquity. 
The gambling house is sometimes a fine moral school. 
Robert, have you never heard grown men assert as 
much ?” 

Robert did not answer, but a eloud settled on his 
white forehead, and taking his cap from Leicester, 
who held it toward him, he began to crush it nervously 
with his hand. 

“The storm is over, I believe,” observed Leicester, 
without seeming to observe his agitation. ‘Come, 
we shall be in time for the excitement when it is most 
revolting.” 

Robert grew pale and shrunk back. 

‘*Not with me!” cried Leicester, turning his eyes 
; full upon the boy with a look of overwhelming re- 
2 proach, ‘‘are you afraid to go with me, Robert?” 

“No. I will go anywhere with you!” answered 
the youth, almost with a sob, for that look of reproach 
from his benefactor wounded him to the heart. “I 
will go anywhere with you!” 

And he went. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Joyous Summer! it is sitting, 
Sitting by the streams; 

Sitting with the woodland graces 

In their fond familiar places, 

Where the song-bird, seldom flitting, 
Sings his noon-day dreams. 

Yes! gay Summer! it ig sitting, 
Sitting by the streams. 


Georgeous Summer! it is shining, 
Shining in the woods; 

Shining where the elms and larches 

Swing in broad, impending arches, 

With the sycamore inclining 
Over chrystal floods. 

Yes! clear Sammer! it is shining, 
Shining in the woods. 

Mellow Summer! it is glowing, 
Glowing on the plain; 

Glowing on the sultry meadows, 

Where the oak trees throw cool shadows 

For the lusty reapers mowing 
Through the yellow grain. 

Yes! bright Summer it is glowing, 
Glowing on the plain. 
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Merry Summer! it is smiling, 
Smiling on the glade; 

Smiling on the leafy tresses 

Of the valley’s dim recesses, 

Where the flocks, the day beguiling, 
Loiter in the shade, 

Yes! blithe Summer, it is smiling, 
Smiling on the glade. 


Gentle Summer! it is stealing, 
Stealing by the road; 

Stealing through the glen with flowers, 

Through the green, inviting bowers, 

Where the Pilgrim, gladly kneeling, 
Rests him from his load. 

Yes! sweet Summer it is stealing, 


Stealing by the road. 


Lovely Summer! we will sadden, 
Sadden when it dies; 

Sadden when we oft remember, 

In the days of dark November, 

How our eyes would beam and gladden, 
Gazing on its skies. 

Yes! dear Summer we will sadden, 
Sadden when it dies. 
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EDITORS’ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mardi and a Voyage Thither. By Herman Melville. 2 
vols. New York : Harper § Brothers. 

Omoo and Typee by the same author were announced 
as descriptions of facts. This is professedly fiction. We 
can see but little difference in the probabilities. There 
is to us but one fact in regard to them—they are “ mightily 
agreeable.” Some are so sceptical as to doubt the exist- 
ence of Herman Melville. When they see the dedication 
they must deny the substantiality of a brother also. This 
they probably will not do, as the age of doubt is passed— 
faith is the order of the day. 

Mardi will be found by the skimmer a book of interest, 
of novelty and peculiar imagination. He who ploughs 
deeper will throw up gems of thought, delicate sarcasms 
and sly allusions, to say nothing of quaint words and oddly 
termed expressions. As an exponent of character, the 
work shows the author to be a man of thought and high 
principle—not wedded to any form of bigotry, but one 
capable of seeing the good and beautiful in any guise. 
As a work of value, in the modern phraseology, we trust 
that Mardi will prove a California—all certainly who have 
read the former works will be in a fever to peruse this— 
and that this happy vein of our friend may be as productive 
as its contents are brilliant. 


The Adirondack ; or, Life in the Woods. By J.T. Headley, 
author of Washington and his Generals. 1 vol. 8 vo. pp. 
88. ‘New York: Baker § Scribner. 

In this very pleasant volume Mr. Headley has given us 
the story of his tour among the mountains of Northern New 
York. We miss the inflation too often found in “‘ Napoleon 
and his Marshals,” and in “‘ Washington and his Generals,” 
and in its place have a rational and easy, though occasion- 
ally careless narrative style. On the whole we like the 
change There are some very spirited pages in the volume, 
whieh carry us away irresistibly into the wild scenery of 
the Adirondacks, until we seem, with the author, to hear 
the scream of the eagle, or behold the thunder-storm col- 
lecting on the mountain tops. Buy the book! 


Man Primeval ; or, The Constitution and Primitive Con- 
dition of the Human Being. A contribution to Theological 
Science. By John Harris, D. D. Author of Mammon, the 
Pre-Adamite Earth, etc., etc. Boston: Gould, Kendall § 
Lincoln. 

This is a very valuable book. -Open it where you will, 
matter for thought is found. The arguments are sound; 
the style is terse ; and the amount of knowledge compressed 
into it is wonderful. It is creditable to the taste of the 
country to record the fact that Harris’ former works have 
attained an unusual popularity ; and the present volume, 
we have no doubt, will soon be in thousands of households. 
The book is neatly printed, and embellished with a portrait 
of the author. 


Memoirs of My Life. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

These, which are published as authentic, and prefaced 
by the author with a letter explaining the causes of their 
appearance, are beautifully written, though, to our taste, 
the sentiment is overcharged. The story of Graziella is 
one of the most fascinating things of its kind in the litera- 
ture of any language. 








TABLE. 


Eighteen Hundred and Twelve. A Novel. Translated 
Srom the German of Lewis Rellstab. New York: Burgess 
§ Stringer. 

This is a noble fiction, notwithstanding it contains some 
sentiments too peculiarly German for us who never did, 
and never can allow the slightest shadow of transcenden- 
talism into our common place nature; but there are plenty 
of intellectual and most worthy people to whom the senti- 
ment of this book will be its chief recommendation. So 
while we admire it for its power—for its wild, vivid de- 
scription, others will find excellence suiteg to their peculiar 
taste in the narrative. The battle scenes are grand; the 
horrors of Napoleon’s Russian campaign were never so 
vividly portrayed before. 

Macauley’s History of England. 2 vols. Philada: E. 
H. Butler § Co. 

This is a neat octavo edition, not quite so handsome as 
that of the Harpers’, but printed after the orthography of 
the English edition, which, with some, may prove a re 
commendation. It is sold at a dollar pervolume. To meet 
this, the Harpers’ have reduced their edition, originally held 
at two dollars per volume, to seventy-five cents a volume. 
Between the two the public cannot fail to be satisfied. 
Whoever buys either edition is sure to get his money’s 
worth. 


Hibbs’ Universal History. New York: Dewitt § Daven- 
port. 

This excellent work is already completed to the second 
volume, and of that four numbers have been issued. We 
are acquainted with no work of the kind that contains a 
greater amount of valuable knowledge, or that is more 
worthy of the large and increasing circulation which the 
author’s merits have insured to it. The publishers are 
doing themselves credit by the neat and substantial form 
in which the work is issued. 


The Gold Mines of the Gila. By Charles W. Webber. 2 
vols. New York: Dewitt § Davenport. 

This is a sequel to “Old Hicks, the Guide,” one of the 
raciest fictions of frontier life we ever read. The présent 
work is scarcely inferior to its predecessor. In addition 
to his mere obvious purpose of amusement, the author has 
another, which is to direct public attention to that vast 
unexplored region, lying between the Gila and the Great 
Salt Lake,a district that, according to tradition and legend, 
abounds with gold. 

Republi: Christianity; or, True Liberty, as exhibited in 
the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. 
By E.L. Magoon. Boston: Gould, Kendall § Lincoln. 

The title of this work well expresses its character. We 
can recommend it to those persons avho are interested in 
theology, or in the studies pertaining to it. Mr. Magoon is 
a bold thinker, and holds very decided opinions, in which 
all readers, however, will not coincide. The publishers 
have issued his volume in a very elegant style. 





History of Charles II. 1 col. New York: Harper $ 
Brothers. 

Another of Abbott’s delightful little histories, creditable 
alike to the author and publisher. When the series is com- 
> plete@it will form a most valuable juvenile library of itself. 
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Valerie. Bythe late Captain Marryatt. 1 vol. Philada: 
Carey § Hart. 

The author did not live to complete this fiction, but it 
has been finished by a very competent hand. The earlier 
portions of the novel remind us of the best pages of “ Peter 
Simple.” 





My Uncle the Curate. By the author of “‘ The Bachelor of > 
the Albany.” 1vol. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

This comparatively new writer is an admirable humorist, 
and sketches certain kinds of characters with great viva- 
city and truth. His novels always repay perusal. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Ovr fashion plate, this month, is one of unusual beauty. 
We have the pleasure, in addition to this, of laying before $ 
our readers some very valuable novelties, as well as full $ 
descriptions of children’s costumes for the summer. 

Fic, 1.—GeEnTLEMAN’s WaLkInc Dress —A frock coat 
of black or blue single milled kersymere, or of cashmerette ; 
a waistcoat of white Marsailles; a fancy colored cravat; } 
and pantaloons of striped linen, or white duck. 

Fie. m—A Lapy’s Dress of summer silk, of alternate 


“stripes of white and lilac, with a figure in the white stripe. 


The skirt quite full, with side trimmings of silk gymp and 
tassels. The corsage is nearly high, with a tight back, and 
open half way down the front. A small cape is put on 
around the neck, falling rather lower behind than on the 
shoulders, and coming to a point in front where the body ° 
meets—this is finished with fringe. Sleeves plain at the 
top, but slightly widened below the elbow, and opening 
on the back of the arm. They are trimmed with fringe, 
and are sufficiently short to show a cambric under-sleeve, 
with a fine lace ruffle falling over the hand. The chemisette 
is handsomely worked, and finished by a goffered lace ruffle 
about the neck. A mantelet of lilac glace silk cut round 
behind, with long round ends in front. Two rowsof black 
lace placed on rather full, the lower one wider than the 
upper, and each headed by a ruche of the silk. A bonnet 
of French gymp, trimmed with a green plaid riband crossed 
around the crown, with a bow on the top, and a riband 
cape. Gaiters to match the dress, and straw colored kid 
gloves complete the costume. 

Lap’s Dress.—One of the prettiest we have seen is that 
composed of a mousquetair jacket of summer cloth, with 
facings of braid and ornamental buttons. The skirt rounded 
in front. Waistcoat of white pique, or Marsailles. Gray 
trousers, cut wide, so as to hang loosely at the lower part, 
like sailor’s trousers. Boots of black glazed leather, with 
cloth tops. A small square shirt collar of linen turning 
over. 

A Youne Grev’s Dress is improved, where it is low 
in the neck, with short sleeves, by a chemisette of white 
cambrie muslin, finished around the throat by a narrow 
frill, and having long sleeves in easy fulness confined at 
the wrists by narrow bands. This is very beautiful fora 
street dress, when it makesa cape and mittinsuseless. The 
pantelettes are made very wide, and are generally trimmed 
with a ruffle nearly a finger deep, although some are van- 
dfted or needjeAwerked. They are made to come an inch 
or so above’ top of the boot. Bonnets of Dunstable 
straw are trimmed with three rows of very narrow riband 
crossed.on the top, and a rosette of the same on each side. 

(RRFORTs ARE BEING MADE to revive the exceedingly short 
waist. We pray in the name of beauty that the attempt 
my not succeed—nothing can be more ungracefal than a 
waist placed several inches above where nature intended 
it to be: it gives the lower limbs a most awkward length. 
We think the style will take but little as the Parian rulers 


_ 





of fashion are still making the corsages long, although wit} 
but little point generally. Some few, however, have been 
made with the point rather sharp, and divided in two like 
the nib of a pen: this has a pretty effect besides being a 
novelty. 

Tue Necks oF Dresszs are mostly cut much lower in 
front than they were a short time,ago. They come toa 
point about half way down the waist, and have under 
them a chemisette shaped to correspond with the corsage, 
finished by a trimming of lace. When chemisettes are 
worn with low-necked dresses, they should be trimmed at 
the top by a band of worked insertion, (under which a 
riband ean be passed at pleasure) surmounted by a narrow 
lace. A dress made of a plaided material, with tight back 
and front, cut bias, looks well. The backs of dresses are 
now cut with side bodies which are, stitched on, instead of 
being corded as was the custom when they were wor 
years ago. 

SLEEVEs are made quite short at the wrists, so as to 
afford sufficient room for muslin under-sleeves. These are 
generally made with a puff at the wrist, though we think 
a fall of rich, wide lace is much more becoming to the 
hand. For warm weather, pagoda sleeves, coming only 
to the elbow, and trimmed with lace, are very beautiful. 
These sleeves are plain at the top, and widen very muck 
at the elbow, over which they fall, and are gathered up on 
the inside just above the bend of the arm. 

Many Sixxs have the flounces trimmed with two or three 
rows of narrow braid, corresponding with the color of the 
dress; in dark silks, black braid is often used. Pinked folis 
slightly fulled on, are, however, much worn. Some folds 
are put on entirely plain with a cord, and have the bottom 
bound with silk half an inch in depth; this is a beautiful 
finish. The skirts are made quite full, further off than 
ever from the gores, which made a lady look as though 
she had borrowed her husband’s wrapper for a promenade 
dress. 

Amone THE New Siixs some of the most beautiful are 
purple and silver, blue and silver, light green and gold, ani 
purple and gold changeable, with a very minute satin vine 
running closely through it. There has appeared in Paris 
a new material, celled tulle-barege, which has the trans- 
parency of muslin, and will be found suitable for summer 
wear; it is made of the finest Spanish wool, and printed in 
a variety of rich patterns and colors, like those of mousse- 
lines de laines. . 

Wreatus composed of foliage and bunches of fruit have 
lately been worn in the hair for evening costume. Grapes, 
cherries, currants, &c., are made in these bunches; they 
have become fashionable ornaments for straw bonnets. 

Lace Is VERY MUCH EMPLOYED in trimming bonnets. For 
Leghorns and chips, field flowers are used, but perhaps 
almond blossoms, lilacs and peach blossoms are the most 
elegant. Black lace bonnets (when not intended for half 
mourning) should be trimmed with nothing but pink flowers, 
as any other color looks dull. Moss rose-buds are the most 
beautiful, a cluster on each side tastefully disposed, with 
face trimming to correspond. 

Baas have come into use again. They are mostly made * 
with four or six sides, to aboutthe middle of the bag, which 
has a row of fringe around it. These sides are then plaited 
in so as to form a point, which is finished with a tassel. 
They are a pretty article of dress, though not so convenient 
as the housewifely pocket. , 

Garters are made entirely of lasting ; the patent leather 
toe having had its day. They are not nearly s0 pretty 28 
those lately worn, particularly if made of a light material 
—a lady seems to be walking in her stocking feet. Our 
belles disdain the slipper except as a house shoe—and 
certainly the gaiter is more becoming, though not so com- 
fortable for warm weather. 
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